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‘““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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WORK CENTERS IN INDIA 100TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CHURCH MEMBERS 
It takes more than one active member to make a working congregation; more than one 
active congregation to make a working conference; more than one active conference to make 
a working synod; more than one active synod to make 
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of its individual members. Speed the day when more church members will assume their share 
of personal responsibility. 
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RESOLUTIONS DEFINE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Missouri Synod in Recent Convention* 
Authorized Declarations Concerning 
United Lutheran and American 
Lutheran Churches 


[From The Lutheran Witness, official journal 
in English, of the Missouri Synod.] 


UFLiGrA: 


“Pastor H. Meyer next presented the 
matter of our Synod’s relationship with 
the United Lutheran Church. Several 
voices were heard pleading with Synod to 
table the recommendation of the commit- 
tee; others, however, reminded the conven- 
tion that it would only be proper that these 
deliberations be continued, and Dr. 
Engelder declared that Synod could lose 
nothing by pursuing this course. It was 
stated that it is our duty to give an an- 
swer when asked for a reason of our 
Christian hope; and that it would be ad- 
visable for smaller conferences of Synod 
to continue their doctrinal discussions with 
local members of the United Lutheran 
Church. After a prolonged discussion the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

“ “Resolved, That, according to the Scrip- 
tural injunction I Peter 3:15 (“Be ready 
always to give an aswer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
you”) and in the interest of Christian 
union with all those who are agreed in 
the doctrines of our Lutheran faith, Synod 
declare itself willing and ready to continue 
such conferences through its committee 
and on the basis of Scripture and the Lu- 
theran Confessions if the representatives 
and officials of the U. L. C. A. are ready to 
continue them; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Synod should take 
steps, especially through synodical pub- 
lications, to help avoid any premature and 
unwarranted conclusions regarding the 
status of our relation with the U. L. C. A. 
These negotiations must not be interpreted 
as implying that Synod has changed its 
position in any of the doctrines discussed 
or that we are approaching doctrinal 
agreement with the U. L. C. A’” 


Doctrinal Basis for-Union 


Under date of July 26, The Witness 
“among other paragraphs rating as edi- 
torials states: 

“The Committee on Church Union sub- 
mitted its report on deliberations conducted 
with similar committees appointed by the 
United Lutheran Church and the American 
Lutheran Church. The committee reported 
that its discussions with the U. L. C. rep- 
resentatives revealed a difference in view- 
point regarding the doctrine of inspiration, 
which precludes any prospect, for the 
present, of fellowship relations with the 
U. L. C. On the other hand, the report on 
colloquies held with the A. L. C. repre- 
sentatives was approved by the Reviewing 


* June 15 to 24, the Synod of Missouri, Ohio 
and Other States assembled in St. Louis, Mo., 
in its twenty-second Delegate Synod Conven- 
tion. Among the items given consideration was 
the report of a committee authorized to meet a 
committee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Concerning this, The Witness reports 
under date of July 12, 1938. 
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Committee, and Synod adopted both, the 
report of the Committee on Church Union 
and the report of the Reviewing Commit- 
tee, as together, in the opinion of the dele- 
gates, constituting a doctrinal statement 
adequate as a basis for the establishment 
of fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church.” 

The doctrines considered, it appears 
from a page in the issue of The Witness 
date July 12 are of two classes—funda- 
mental and non-fundamental. Of those 
fundamental the committee states: 


““(a) First of all an agreement in the doc- 
trinal statements concerning teachings disputed 
in the past or still in debate in some sections 
of the Lutheran Church of America, notably in 
the doctrines of inspiration, predestination and 
conversion, Sunday, and the office of the public 
administration of the means of grace. It is with 
great joy that we note that in the chief dif- 
ficulty which separated our Synod from the 
constituent bodies of the American Lutheran 
Church, the doctrine of predestination, unan- 
imity has been reached and that false teachings 
held by some Lutheran teachers have been 
repudiated. Concerning agreement in this doc- 
trine the sainted Dr. F. Pieper declared thirty- 
five years ago in his Die Grunddifferenz in der 
Lehre von der Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl, 
page 28: ‘If unanimity in this point can be at- 
tained, that is, if from the heart we refrain 
from seeking a rational answer to the question 
“Cur alii prae aliis?” ‘Why some rather than 
others [are elected]?” this is a sign that we 
are truly of one spirit. .. . A Lutheran Church 
in America thus united would have to become 
a great blessing for the Church of the whole 
world.’ It is similarly gratifying that concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures the ‘Declaration’ of the 
American Lutheran Church representatives 
specifically and in opposition to some other Lu- 
theran bodies emphasizes the verbal inspiration 
and the inerrancy of the Scriptures.” 


The report continues: 

““(b) In some non-fundamental points con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Last Things, the 
‘Declaration of the Representatives of the 
American Lutheran Church’ asks tolerance for 
certain teachings and interpretations which have 
been rejected in our circles. 


Antichrist 


“1. This concerns particularly the doctrine of 
the Antichrist. With the Missouri Synod the 
‘Declaration’ of the American Lutheran Church, 
on the basis of the Scriptures and the Smalcald 
Articles, teaches that the Pope is the Anti- 
christ; but the question as to whether the 
future will bring a specific unfolding and per- 
sonal concentration of the present antichristian 
power is left to God. 

“While the Missouri Synod teaches, on the 
basis of II Thess. 2: 3-12 and in accord with 
the Smalcald Articles (Part II, Article IV: 10), 
that the Pope is the very Antichrist for the past 
and the future, your Committee finds that the 
synodical fathers have declared that a deviation 
in this doctrine need not be divisive of church- 
fellowship (Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 19, 1873, 
p. 290; Vol. 25, 1879, p. 25ff). 


Jews’ Conversion 


“2. A second non-furdamental doctrine which 
the ‘Declaration of the Representatives of the 
American Lutheran urch’ méntions: is’ the 
doctrine concerning the conversion of the Jews. 
The American Lutheran Church representatives 
do not state that their Church teaches in oppo- 
sition to ours that there will be a universal 
conversion of all Jews. They do state, how- 
ever, that some find this doctrine indicated es- 
pecially in Rom. 11:25, 26, and that the ac- 
ceptance of a conversion of the Jews must not 
be regarded as divisive of church-fellowship. 

“While the Missouri Synod teaches on the 
basis of the Scriptures that we are not to look 
forward to a universal conversion of all Jews 
before the end of the world, your Committee 
finds that the synodical fathers have declared 
that such deviation in this doctrine need not be 
regarded as a cause of division. (Lehre und 
Wehre, Vol. 14. 1868, p. 252.) 


Physical Resurrection 


“3. A third - non-furndamental doctrine qn 
which the ‘Declaration of the Representatives 
of the American Lutheran Church’ reports is 
the ‘assumption of a physical resurrection of 
the martyrs.’ The ‘Declaration’ does not state 
that this is the doctrine of the American Lu- 
theran Church. It merely declares that, if any- 
one teaches this physical resurrection, the 
American Lutheran Church is not ready to deny 
church-fellowship merely on that account. 
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“In regard to this assumption of a physical 
resurrection of the martyrs before Judgment 
Day the Missouri Synod teaches that this is a 
misinterpretation of Rev. 20: 4, since according 
to the statements of the Scriptures and the con- 
fessional writings there will be only one resur- 
rection, and that on Judgment Day. Your Com- 
mittee finds that the synodical.fathers have 
declared that this erroneous assumption neeu 
not be divisive of church-fellowship. (Lehre 
und Wehre, Vol. 18, 1872, p. 74ff.) 

Millenium 

“4. The fourth point in the teachings con- 
cerning the Last Things on which the ‘Declara- 
tion-of the Representatives of the American 
Lutheran Church’ reports is the thousand years 
of Rev. 20. This ‘Declaration’ is willing to 
leave the time of the fulfillment of these proph- 
ecies (whether in the past or in the future) 
undecided. It demands of those who place the 
thousand years in the future that they profess 
the truth that the Church on earth until the 
return of Christ for Judgment will continue 
to be a kingdom of the cross and that all Chris- 
tians should be prepared for the coming of 
Christ at any moment. 

“In regard to the fulfillment of these thou- 
sands years in Rev. 20 and the question as to 
whether they lie in the past or in the future. 
Synod has allowed the right of different inter- 
pretation of this passage, provided such inter- 
pretation is not out of harmony with th- 
analogy of faith and no chiliastic associations 
are involved.” 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY is the sum total of our hab- 
itual acts, so integrated and organized as 
to give a reasonable continuity of prom- 
inence to the self. 

Personality is not conferred but achieved. _ 
It is a product of an inherent capacity plus — 
repeated acts which finally become habit 
or the typical self. 

There is scientific basis for the concept 
of personality as an entity with some de- 
gree of inherent power of choice and self- 
determination. It is therefore possible to 
shape personality in any chosen direction. 
The home, the school, the church, teachers 
and friends may develop situations that 
can challenge responses out of which de- 
sirable habit-forms may come. 

The familiar proverb may be restated 
to read, “Sow a thought, reap an act; sow 
an act, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
personality.”—Epworth Herald. 


FAITH 
By M. H. Thatcher, Washington, D. C. 


WE NEED the faith that doth inspire; 
That fills the soul with deep desire, 
And lights the breast with holy fire;— 


That -makes the will a: force -of might 
To lift us from a hapless plight, 
And drive us ever toward the height;— 


The faith that visions better things, 
That aids us in our reckonings, 
And gives to hope the strength of wings. 


Except for faith e’er must we plod 
Through endless wastes of stone and clod, 
So stark they seem bereft of God. 


For gifts of faith, O let us pray!— 
For faith alone can point the way . 
That leads from night unto the day. | 
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“RECESSION OR RECOVERY” 


Louis F. Hackemann, Headmaster, Allentown Preparatory School, Asks Pointed Questions 


AN ARTICLE by Albert Britt in the recent July number of 
Harper’s monthly magazine entitled “Colleges as Salesmen”’ 
is provocative of serious thought. When we read the after- 
math comments of one who has been a college president for 
a number of years and who is apparently moved to give his 
deductions of the modern college in a somewhat negative 
way, we should pause to reflect on the activities of such an 
educational institution which has been held so important 
and sacred in the centuries of progressive civilization. To 
those of us who have felt the importance of Christianity 
in education the author’s words in comment of the present- 
day field agent of the colleges are more or less disturbing. 
For he writes: “And under no circumstances must the 
salesman-author (speaking of the author of college cata- 
logues, etc.) omit to emphasize the homelike, Christian 
atmosphere of.the‘institution and its careful personal guid- 
ance of individual students. These terms are impressive so 
long as we are not required to explain and prove them.” 
The last sentence may sound like the philosophy of an ideal 
now crushed. However, when we actually see what is going 
on among so many institutions, we stop to consider the 
seriousness of the deduction made and ponder the pathway 
of modern exploitation in Christian education. Not only 
those within the educational institutions but also those who 
come for enrollment are aware that there is an intensive, 
competitive program in operation. Church schools today 
have found it apparently necessary to compete with each 
other and also with state institutions engaged in instruction. 
The outcome has resulted in “big business at play.” In the 
midst of all this there is basically the notion of “education.” 

Just what does all this have to do with our Lutheran 
educational institutions? We are no different from the 
other church-related institutions of similar nature. The 
heads of our institutions are aware of the pressing needs 
of their respective schools to keep abreast of the times. 
They are confronted with the appeals of Boards of Trustees, 
alumni and public to make a greater and better school. 
During the last decade much money has been raised to in- 
crease endowments, erect stately buildings, increase the size 
of plant and student body. The program is still in opera- 
tion. And so in its midst we ask ourselves, “Where do we 
go from here?” 


Began in the Church 


The church school had its inception in the church. Even 
Columbia University had as its first classroom the pews of 
old Trinity Church. Today we know how far removed from 
the church that school is. The func- 
tion of the church school in its in- 
ception was to prepare young men 
_ and women for Christian leadership. 
An environment was created which 
was Christian and which led to the 
‘impression of its ideal on the lives of 
those who lived and studied in its 
midst. How far afield we have gone 
from such a principle is apparent in 
the words of the above-mentioned 
article. Educational agencies today 
are no longer the pew classrooms 
but campuses of learning—and we 
ought to question the learning. 

It has been my privilege, and I 
say unreservedly, for the past ten 
years to solicit students for Lutheran 
Church institutions. It has been, and 


TIME OUT 


Ir 1s remarkable how much anyone 
may accomplish by the habit of steady 
reading. The secret is to use regularly 
the briefest intervals of the day—the 
quarter of an hour before dinner, or the 
half-hours before we go to sleep at 
night, or even the few minutes we may 
have while waiting fer breakfast. The 
man who assumes that some day he 
will have plenty of time to improve his 
mind will probably spend his life un- 
improved. Uninterrupted time does not 
offer itself in our modern world. 


I trust that it will continue to be, a real challenge to help 
direct young people to their respective callings. In the 
course of this time several thousand parents and prospec- 
tive students have been met. In a study of the records of 
these visits I can agree with Mr. Britt that the average 
parent is not interested in the rating of individual faculty 
members, the academic standing of the institution, the 
Phi Beta Kappa, etc. He is interested in a safe place for 
the son or daughter. The parent takes for granted that 
the educational accreditment is satisfactory because such 
institutions must abide by fixed standards. Not many weeks 
ago a saloon keeper who himself appeared not careful about 
his own habits, sought out a school that would make his son 
a real man. The adult mind understands the true sig- 
nificance of what the meaning and value of life really is. 
We need not say that it is not the parent but. the boy or girl 
who must be satisfied. The parent pays the bill, and usually 
the young man or woman is not so foolish as to go contrary 
to the wishes of parent. . 


Safety First 

This safe place for the boy or girl is precisely what the 
church school first symbolized. It was homelike and Chris- 
tian. Not many people can be in sympathy with the words 
of an experimental higher educational institution which 
says in its catalogue: “Of all American college and univer- 
sity students today, perhaps one-half have no concern about 
religion, either new or old. Some of them tacitly ‘believe,’ 
some ‘disbelieve.’ They go to college to improve their eco- 
nomic or social status, and not to find a way of life. Per- 
haps ten or fifteen per cent are sincere, active adherents of 
some orthodox faith, while possibly thirty or forty per cent 
are earnestly concerned about the significance of life, but 
have permanently abandoned orthodox beliefs.” The same 
college is careful to set forth in its introduction to the cata- 
logue that it is independent of any church or community. 
It is careful also to state as a novel educational venture that 
it is interested only in the above-mentioned thirty or forty 
per cent and in such accessions to their ranks as may come 
from other groups. If such were true, this would not be the 
only educational agency of its kind in America. If this were 
true, there would not still be the countless number of Chris- 
tians dedicating themselves to the call of youth who are 
eager and anxious for-Christian guidance. A recent survey 
by Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary of the Lutheran 
Board of Education, reveals the significant fact that college 
youth are spiritually minded. 

Let us face the initial question. Is 
the church in education among our 
church institutions? Are we train- 
ing for Christian leadership? With 
the resources of our present-day in- 
stitutions we could care for one-third 
the number of those enrolled, pro- 
vided, of course, the organization 
was so directed, without the head- 
aches and fears concomitant with the 
competition now in existence. Why 
do we not seek out those who are in- 
terested in the church and give them 
a real Christian education for Chris- 
tian leadership? We are not going to 
build such lives by a requirement 
for daily chapel attendance, required 
courses in Bible, athletic teams, big 
buildings, etc., but by sacrifices. 


—John Erskine. 
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RELIGION AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 


By Cuarves W. Kec.ey, Pastor for Lutheran Students in Chicagoland 


Do you BELIEVE that religion can challenge youth to, and 
give youth direction for, richer life? And do you believe 
that youth lives at its highest when it lives in the religious 
spirit? 

The answer to these questions depends largely upon our 
conceptions of youth and our view of the nature and func- 
tion of religion. 

Two mutually related facts are evident. In the first place, 
our culture depends upon trained leadership. Every pro- 
fession—medicine, law, teaching, or the ministry—will draw 
100 per cent of its members from students now on campuses 
all over America. The future is closed to men of untrained 
talents and undisciplined capacities, if trained and open- 
minded men are available, as they are. In the second place, 
the churches of America are so firmly convinced that religion 
can challenge and serve these managers of tomorrow. that 
the Boards of Education of every major religious organiza- 
tion spend energy and money liberally in the religious ap- 
proach to these youth. 

Incidentally, I hope you carry no illusions concerning the 
present-day student, thinking of him, for example, as a 
Hollywood rah rah boy with a raccoon coat and a pink 
Packard roadster. The fact of the matter is, he thinks less 
of the Hollywood collegian type than you do of silent motion 
pictures; he has one winter coat, which he shares with his 
roommate; he walks a mile and a half to classes; is vigor- 
ously occupied fifteen to seventeen hours a day; and in one 
Midwestern institution three out of five, or sixty per cent 
of the students, earn part or all of their own living. 

How, then, shall we properly characterize present-day 
students with reference to attitude of mind and quality of 
spirit? 

Surely outstanding characteristics of the spirit of youth 
are vigor, intensity and zest. Here are individuals in whom 
blood runs fast and hot, action is swift and free, and con- 
victions are intense though changeable. Life is long and 
spacious, luscious and spicy: doors are open. Whatever 
these students do will be done with zest, for they believe 
more valiantly, doubt more tragically, hope more buoyantly, 
and fear more poignantly than anyone else. 


The Look Ahead 


Another characteristic already arising in your mind is 
optimism. The discerning worker with college students and 
leaders among youth, however, will make you pause when 
you use this word glibly. For he has observed that popular 
opinion is far from the mark in its impression that youth 
knows nothing but high-hearted confidence, unsullied by 
doubts and disillusionments. There is a wise though some- 
what misleading French proverb which says, “If youth 
only knew, if age only could.” But youth—at least critical, 
thinking youth—frequently does know. A capable college 
senior, for example, is more painfully aware of the sorry 
mess his generation is inheriting than is the average citizen. 
He is haunted by anxieties and is bitterly realistic about 
the confused and confusing world he is entering. 

So let us choose hope as a better word than optimism. 
Hope and expectancy, and courage—born of the realization 
that changes can be made in individual and social life, and 
that those changes, if they are of the right sort, will spell 
progress and development. And that mood, I submit to you, 
is desperately needed in America today. Trained youth, 
supported by religious convictions, is prepared to furnish 
this rational hope in vast quantities. 

Should you mingle with some of our students—in univer- 
sities, colleges, professional, arts, nursing, and business 


schools—and should you attempt to understand our coming 
leaders, you would be impressed by the widespread ignor- 
ance in the very essentials of religion and by the universal 
presence of tensions and strains in matters of everyday 
moral conduct. With reference to the former, we are think- 
ing at this point, not of the sophomoric adolescent shouting, 
“Took at me, I’m an atheist!” but rather at a large number, 
perhaps a majority, of youth, who have no working knowl- 
edge of the great concepts of religion: God, freedom, and 
immortality. If you placed a Bible in the hands of the aver- 
age youth, he would take a painfully long time to find the 
Sermon on the Mount. The name Amos suggests Andy in 
his mind, not a prophet of keen social vision. He is deplor- 
ably ignorant of the vital and encouraging developments in 
the church today. The elementary terms of religion are 
strange to much of contemporary youth’s thinking. 


Home Meets World 


Tensions in belief and ethical conduct inevitably occur 
for those who have had some religious training in church, 
school, or home. The torrent of new and conflicting ideas 
and thought-patterns flood down from the lecture platform 
and library walls. The social life both of our communities 
and campuses creates problematical situations in which 
choices are painfully difficult. Principles of judgment with 
reference to habits in sex life, gambling, or drunkenness 
are hopelessly obscure. The question is not merely one of 
good or evil. As Hegel said, “The moral choice is not be- 
tween black and white, but between tan and dark brown.” 
In such situations the strain is embarrassing, and frequently 
results in frustration and undesirable and unsocial acts. 

Now if we tie these characteristics together in our think- 
ing we have an insight into the spirit of our contemporary 
student and the problems he faces. 

At this point the following vitally important questions 
arise: Does religion move in’ the same realm of thought and 
action? Does it have vital contact with this spirit of youth? 
If so, in what ways are religion and the church acting, both 
to serve and to be served by talented and trained youth 
today and tomorrow? How shall we answer these questions? 

Consider in the first place that the church advances the 
religious view of life and emphasizes the necessity of a 
moral life. Taken in its broadest sense this means that re- 
ligion and the church encourage the conviction that the 
ultimate reality in the universe is not hostile nor nonchalant, 
but friendly to man; that you cannot adequately discover 
the meaning of life if you stop short of God; that the object 
of supreme devotion is not the state nor the emperor, nor 
anything but God Himself; and that we discover the surest 
clue to the nature of God and the highest norm of life in 
Jesus the Christ, Who told us God is a spirit and is love. 

Such convictions obviously issue into a way of life that 
is characterized at its best by unselfish co-operation and 
love. Do you think it makes any difference whether our 
managers of tomorrow hold such convictions, as did the 
heroes of yesterday, and are prepared to live in harmony 
with them? Well, religion holds that the vigor and zest of 
youth expresses itself most happily and creatively in per- 
sons who believe in and act upon such a view of life. 


More Than Ministers Interested 
Perhaps you have the impression that only ministers and 
presidents of religiously motivated institutions are at all 
concerned about this quality of life in present-day students. 
If so, consider, as a single and striking example, this recent 
public statement of no less a person ‘nan President Robert 


| the United States. 
work in metropolitan centers—Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
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Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago: “I am not 
worried about your economic future. I am worried about 
your morals. My experience and observation lead me to 
warn you that the greatest, the most insidious, the most 
paralyzing danger you will face is the danger of corruption.” 
On more than a few pages of his volume, “No Friendly 
Voice,” you will see President Hutchins emphasizing and 
amplifying this concern: “I am worried about your morals.” 


Fellowship Rightly Fostered 

Is it not perfectly natural as well as psychologically sound 
that religion should, in the second place, create and foster 
a fellowship in which religious personalities thrive? This, 
in essence, is the achievement of the student work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America, the Wesley, the Westminster and the Hillel 
Foundations, and similar student organizations all over the 
country. The Lutheran Student Association of America, for 
example, consists of the fellowship of students who, facing 
doubt and loneliness, or desiring intellectual and social fel- 
lowship, may find in religious living their peace, poise, and 
power. Here the church fosters discussions on all the per- 
sonal and social problems of modern life, and leads trained 
youth to see these problems through in the light of religious 
values. The United Lutheran Church has done pioneer work 
in terms of developing on campuses from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific all over the country these fellowships of Lu- 
theran students—well over 30,000—who share common tra- 
ditions, common problems and common aims. The Board 
of Education had the first woman secretary for students in 
Today it has highly developed student 


ton, Chicago, which in several instances is a model to 
other major religious bodies alert to the high value of this 
work. Over 250 pastors at educational centers serve these 
students. Here then is religion serving youth that youth, in 
turn, may serve. 


Of Value to All 


Do you share the vision of the church of these thousands 
of educated youth entering every important walk of life to 
dignify and advance life by high-minded service? Here a 
doctor who sees in his work not primarily rich fees but 
rather an exhilarating opportunity to relieve human suf- 
fering and taste the sweet depths of human gratitude. There 
a lawyer or a judge not concerned solely with citations of 
precedents or winning cases, but a great citizen interested in 
seeing that society be given justice and relief from hard- 
ships. Or yonder a wise business man, pastor, or teacher 
who in his very words and deeds breathes the gospel of 
kindness, sincerity, and service. 

Perhaps someone is saying by this time, “Yes, the church 
challenges these people to the religious view of life, and it 
creates minority fellowships in which some of these coming 
leaders develop this quality of life. But what is its ultimate 
and strongest appeal to all these persons?” 

That, it seems to me, consists in constantly holding up 
to vision triumphant personalities such as Jesus Christ and 
those who try, by God’s grace, to live His way of life. In Him 
was life, and it was a youthful life of zest, hope, and power 
amid troubles. It was supremely abundant, and its con- 
tagion is irresistible; for truth, decency, and power lay hold 
upon the young man or woman who attempts to live His 
way of life. A Schweitzer in Africa, a Kagawa in Japan, a 
Muriel Lester in England, or a Jane Addams in Chicago,— 
these are dramatic examples of triumphant and deeply re- 
ligious persons influencing the leaders of tomorrow. But 
perhaps the most effective appeal to youth to this quality of 
life is in those attractive figures on our own streets who 
walk through life with the freedom and power born of deep 
convictions and high courage. These are the saints of today 
and the hope of tomorrow. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Ninth Sunday after Trinity 


LET Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open to the prayers of Thy 
humble servants: and, that they may obtain their Dereons; make 
them to ask such things as shall please Thee; through . 

THE ORIGINAL of this Collect is found in the oldest of the 
Sacramentaries, that of Leo the Great (440-461). Here it 
is a much more direct and thoroughly personal petition. In 
the next oldest of the Sacramentaries, that of Gelasius (492- 
496), it has undergone a revision: the general sense being 
retained, but the indirect form of address is used: one might 
say, It prays for others more than for ourselves. Yet, that 
would not be wholly true; for it is a quite common practice 
to speak of oneself or pray for oneself in liturgical form in 
the third person. However, the revision has not improved 
the Prayer; rather injured its fine, direct spirit, and cer- 
tainly blunted its inspiration to the user. After all true 
prayer is direct, frank, simple, personal; and this is a direct 
Prayer, not an intercession. Upon this revision our present 
translation is based, and this can be called an intercession, 
though it is not so intended! 

May this be permitted in passing? It is interesting to 
observe that devout men, even in these early days, did not 
hesitate at least to attempt to improve, or to change forms 
or prayers which had come down to them. Theirs was not 
a critical spirit, nor a mere desire to make changes; but a 
wish to harmonize an older form with a present need. This 
spirit, not of change but of progress, is evident in liturgical 
connections throughout the course of centuries. Every age 
presents its needs and problems, and some are new; and the 
“present” must meet them devoutly and believingly. What 
was fitting, pertinent in a previous day may not be so to- 
day: but perhaps it can be made so! That is the honest 
hope of all such revisions, and it is a good witness that so- 
called “liturgical forms” are not dead but living forms. 

But our Collect;—we will use Leo’s for our guide. 

Lord, let the prayers of Thy suppliants reach the ears of Thy 
tender mercy; and that we may be able to obtain what we ask 
roceaagion make us always to request things pleasing to Thee; 
through . 

After all, Leo tells us, we are doing the praying, and we 
are praying about our prayers. Prayer is one of our most 
blessed privileges. It is direct approach to our God and 
Father; and mark this, it is an approach that is hindered 
mostly by the things we place in the way, or made in- 
effective by the spirit within ourselves. That is why we pray, 
let the prayers ... reach, that is, penetrate to. We are also 
including in this Prayer for our praying, that the hindrances 
be removed,—in us, or whatever else they are. 

Our modern mind may consider this Prayer’s approach 
rather naive, Lord, let the prayers of Thy suppliants reach 
the ears of Thy tender mercy. God’s mercy has ears!—and 
why not? His love has heart; His goodness has will. It may 
be a bit picturesque to word my Prayer so, but I’m in the 
best company, for the Psalmist prays, “Bow down thine 
ear, O Lord, hear me.” He even asks more than we do!— 
for he wants God to bend down to listen to him; but we are 
begging God to speed our prayers right to His own heart! 

And we do it with full humility: we are suppliants. An- 
other word strange to our life today, where there is so little 
humility!—Suppliants, those kneeling in deep reverence be- 
fore Him, ... or like that Publican, whom we’ll meet very 
shortly. “Lord, have mercy upon us!” And only a suppliant 
would say, let the prayers... reach the ears of Thy tender 
mercy. Strange but true,—God does not have to hear our 
prayer!—God can close His ear to our prayer!—but blessedly 
true,—He does hear the prayer of the humble... “an humble 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise”; and 
“The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous and his ears 


are open unto their cry!” 
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“THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH” 


Mrs. A. J. Fenner, Secretary, and Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, Associate Secretary, 
Open a New Office in the Muhlenberg Building 


AN INTERVIEW 


THE MuHLENBERG BurLpine, located at 13th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia, owned and managed by the Board of 
Publication of the United Lutheran Church in the interests 
of various agencies, on August 1 welcomed two new tenants 
into one of its group of offices. They were Mrs. A. J. Fenner, 
who was the secretary of the Light Brigade succeeding Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard on the latter’s return to Japan. Prior to this 
she was one of the writers of “The Christian Life Course” 
of the Parish and Church School Board. Miss Brenda Mehl- 
house has been for a number of years secretary of the 
Junior Luther League, the general office in the organization 
of the Luther League of America. 

The selection and appointment of these two leaders for 
the department of the Children of the Church is the product 
of the consideration of the obligations of the Church to its 
children which extend over a number of years, and THE 
LUTHERAN in the interest of its readers took advantage of an 
opportunity to interview Miss Nona M. Diehl in order to 
inform them. Miss Diehl is the Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society which organization has been 
named by the Church as the promotional agency for the 
work. 


For Children Under Twelve Years 


Our first question to Miss Diehl was, “By what means do 
you classify those who are to be included in the depart- 
ment? Is it an age classification?” 

She replied, “The Church has specified that this depart- 
ment care for children from birth through eleven years of 
age.” 

We commented on hearing this reply that that seemed 
like a considerable range of ages and asked what will be the 
first step in setting up the series of influences required by 
these “children of the Church.” 

Miss Diehl replied, “The program as outlined in order to 
meet these requirements will provide for four age groups,— 
nursery, beginners, primary and junior.” 

“The specific courses in literature have not yet been out- 
lined?” we asked. 

“Not in detail. They will include a study of the Bible, the 
Catechism, the life and work of the Church, such as mis- 
sions and evangelism, life service and stewardship, world 
peace, temperance, citizenship. For the little tots this mate- 
rial will be geared down to their level.” 

“Does this new department supersede other departments 
of the Church that have been in operation?” 

“It is supposed to pro- 
vide materials for all 
children’s work outside 
of the Sunday school. It 
supersedes everything 
now in existence except 
the Sunday school.” 


Three Agencies 
Co-operate 
“In order to establish 
it, it was necessary then 
that the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the Lu- 
ther League, and to some 
extent the Parish and 
Church School Board 


should be parties to the arrangement, was it not?” 

“The committee projecting the program was made up of 
three members from the Parish and Church School Board, 
three from the Women’s Missionary Society, and three from 
the Luther League.” 

“Miss Diehl, from time to time rumors existed that over- 
lapping between the Light Brigade and the Junior Luther 
League was the source of confusion in congregations, and 
it was said that the development of this new department 
aimed somewhat to avoid such overlapping. Is that so?” 

“This new department ought to avoid any overlapping in 
the future, inasmuch as there will be but this one program 
for all children’s groups outside the regular church school.” 

“Would you say then that the present status of this de- 
partment is somewhat experimental?” 

“We understand that it is experimental until the time of 
the U. L. C. A. Convention in 1940 when the committee is 
to report on the work as it has been carried on. The Church 
will then again survey the conditions which have resulted 
from the action of this department during this formative 
period. The committee hopes to have program materials 
ready for use by local groups in January 1939. Because of 
the fact that we must report in 1940 it seemed advisable to 
begin not later than this date.” 

“From what sources will your literature be drawn?” 

“The basic materials are to be prepared under the auspices 
of the Parish and Church School Board. The current ma- 
terials and all promotional materials will be prepared by 
the Women’s Missionary Society.” 


Looks Toward Critical Age 


“Miss Diehl, Tue Lutrueran frequently hears that the 
greatest present pressing problem of Christianity lies in the 
sphere of its youth. It is said that secularism has been more 
prolific of effects amongst those of the teen age of the 
United States and the rest of the world than in any other 
age group, and that the churches must revise and adapt 
their other programs to meet this situation. Are we to un- 
derstand that the set-up of this department on the part oi 
the United Lutheran Church is in particular directed toward 
meeting that situation?” 

“The present committee has been charged only with respon- 
sibility for children up to the age of twelve. We recognize 
the fact that boys and girls of intermediate age in our 
Church ought to have an adequate groundwork upon which 
they can continue to meet 
the problems and respon- 
sibilities of the teen age. 
The committee felt that 
the first step toward the 
attainment of that objec- 
tive was a thorough and 


ment for the ages below 
twelve so that no over- 
lapping should be con- 
tinued and that the clas- 
sifications and procedures 
should be as thoroughly 
unified as careful plan- 
ning and direction can 
make possible.” 


comprehensive arrange- 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Soviet Russia Has Again Furnished unwilling testimony 
to the vitality of religion within her borders. The Soviet 
Army periodical, Red Star, has just expressed alarm (July 
22) over the acknowledged existence of 30,000 religious or- 
ganizations in Soviet Russia. While the Red Star recognizes 
condescendingly that most religious people are largely 
“harmless, honest citizens who need only to be persuaded 
and instructed,” yet it protests that “it would be dangerous 
to overlook the influence of the reactionary clergy in our 
country. We must always remember that religion is an 
instrument of the opposition in its struggle against com- 
munism.” It must be discouraging to the Soviet to find that, 
after their most desperate efforts to annihilate religion, 
there should still exist 30,000 religious organizations in 
Russia. It is true that the Soviet has had its successes. 
A recent statement embodied in The World Lutheran 
indicates that the last two Lutheran pastors serving in Rus- 
sia have been arrested, and thus our brethren there have 
been left shepherdless for the time being. But the alarm of 
atheistic Sovietism is caused by the rising of life where they 
had done their best (or worst) to establish death, and Chris- 
tians may be confident that this will always occur. 


The Persistent Pressure for Legalized gambling in Florida 
has evoked a practical reply from Tampa’s merchants. They 
have enlisted employees with themselves to the number of 
1,000 “to rid the city of commercialized gambling by shut- 
ting off the racket’s revenue through boycott.” The mer- 
chants are out to get 10,000 additional signers among their 
employees, believing that thus they will cut in half the 
revenue of the gamblers. It is estimated that the various 
gambling devices take from $10,000 to $20,000 daily from 
legitimate business in Tampa alone, and that most of it is 
taken from the small-income ($10 to $20 per week) work- 
ers. This demoralizing effect of gambling upon legitimate 
trade is the invariable reaction; and still legislators, and 
restless social leaders like Mrs. Harriman, go on thinking 
that easy gambling money will eventually pay all taxes for 
the state and nation. 


Gathering at the Pit from Which they were digged, 6,000 
Mormons foregathered from many states at Palmyra, N. Y., 
on the farm where their founder, Joseph Smith, is reputed 
to have discovered the golden tablets which this so-called 
seer and revelator mysteriously translated to produce the 
sacred book of his cult. Here, under the shadow of the hill, 
Cumorah, now topped by a statue of Smith’s alleged angel- 


guide, Moroni, the visiting Mormons gathered to celebrate 


the one hundred twenty-sixth anniversary of the birth of 
Mormonism. A pageant, “America’s Witness for Christ,” an 
adaptation from the Book of Mormon, was presented to the 
visiting public. The date selected is an unfortunate and 
compromising one, for that anniversary harks back to 1812, 
and marks the year when Sidney Rigdon obtained a copy 
of Solomon Spaulding’s fanciful tale, “Manuscript Found,” 
and, with Joseph Smith, manipulated it into the Book of 
Mormon. The actual beginning of Mormonism would nat- 
urally begin with the alleged possession of the golden tablets 
by Smith, and he himself said he received them in 1827. But 
what’s a difference of fifteen years among progressive 
believers! 


Doing Evil That Good Might Come has a vivid illustration 
in an amendment offered in New York’s Constitutional Con- 
vention as Section 5 of Article IX, which states: “Nothing 
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in this Constitution shall prevent the Legislature from per- 
mitting religious instruction, under the direction of a duly 
constituted religious body, for pupils in the free common 
schools by instructors of the same religious faith as the 
pupils instructed. The religious instruction so permitted 
shall be given to a child only with parental consent and at 
the times prescribed by the Legislature; but no compensa- 
tion shall be paid from public moneys for such instruction.” 
This amendment actually destroys the preceding and orig- 
inal Section 4, which forbids public aid to denominational 
schools; but the earnestness and haste of its devout ad- 
vocates failed to see that. Religion, no doubt, is sorely 
needed by the public school pupils, but the final result. of 
this procedure would be to destroy the spirit of religion in 
the theological resentment which would be stirred up by 
the practical carrying out of the terms of this Section 5 
amendment. Besides, it would establish a contact of the 
State with the Church that could quickly become interfer- 
ence. The same is equally true of the “Catholic Bus Bill,” 
in which the Constitutional Convention has already ap- 
proved the free transportation by the State of parochial 
school pupils between home and school. In the end the 
parochial schools will suffer equally with the spirit of re- 
ligious tolerance and understanding. 


“For Ways That Are Dark,” Bret Harte’s one-time com- 
ment on the “heathen Chinese,” must be transferred to their 
Japanese neighbors. A recent complaint in Britain’s House 
of Commons states that, to avoid a quota restriction on im- 
ports of cotton goods into the Malay States, Japanese traders 
designed shirts with tails many yards long, so that the tails 
could be cut off after entry into the country and sold as 
“niece goods.” According to Robert Benchley that is a com- 
mon scheme with the Japanese. He cites in a recent book 
that when the Swedish manufacturers patented “Made in 
Sweden,” the Japanese renamed one of their islands “Swe- 
den,” and made their matches there. Likewise they sought 
to reap the reward of a celebrated trade mark by renaming 
a village “Macclesfield,” and marked silk woven there as 
“Macclesfield silk.’ A trade journal, Business Week, de- 
clared lately that when Americans began to boycott articles 
marked “Made in Japan,” the Japanese renamed one of their 
towns “USA,” and stamped toothbrushes and other articles 
with a big USA, and then. according to requirement, a 
scarcely visible “Japan” underneath. These strenuous efforts 
by Japan to keep her trade and capture that of others has 
only an ephemeral success. Subterfuges must be devised 
in quick succession, with no lasting success, thus proving the 
wisdom of the rest of Bret Harte’s opinion—“and tricks that 
are vain.” 


The Catholics Have Devised a Bureau of Information to 
clear up popular misconceptions about the Church’s beliefs, 
teachings and practices. They have found that the Catholic 
press is not enough, because it does not reach even all of 
the 22,000,000 Catholics in this country. Besides, their chief 
desire is to contribute the Church’s philosophy, and get the 
Catholic “printed word” to the 100,000,000 non-Catholics 
“in order to preserve virtue, and to keep the teachings of 
our Lord constantly before the public,” and thus “to stem, 
and perhaps wipe out entirely the old-fashioned attacks 
upon the Church.” It is an admirable plan, and worthy of 
adoption by Protestants. This plan, being pushed by Bishop 
John Mark Gannon of Erie, Pa., organizer of the Bureau 
of Information, is the same as that adopted two decades ago 
by Georgia Catholics to meet the intolerance of the Ku 
Klux Klan propaganda then carried on in that state. It con- 
sists of the publication of a monthly bulletin, and the main- 
tenance of a clipping service, in which letters of thanks are 
sent for every fair story published, and corrections for- 
warded for every unjust attack. 
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SOME EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


Pioneer Lutheran Palatines of New York Described by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
President of the United Synod of New York 


Bancrort, the historian, was right when he said of the 
Germans in America, “Neither they nor their descendants 
have laid claim to all their due.” The praises of the Puritans 
of New England and the Cavaliers of Virginia have been 
sung in every part of the land, but those of the Palatines 
of New York are rarely heard. Every textbook of history 
in our public schools has something to say of the Mayflower 
which landed its precious freight at Plymouth Rock in 1620, 
but almost nowhere do our children learn of the good ship 
Globe which anchored in the Hudson River off Quassaick 
Creek on New Year’s Day of 1709, bringing the founders 
of the city of Newburgh as the advance guard of the great 
Palatine Immigration of 1710. 

Both events have vital significance in American life; and 
neither suffers in the presence of the other. The social and 
political ideals of the American Republic sprang neither 
from New England nor Virginia, but from those cosmopolitan 
people who located first in the valleys of the Hudson and 
the Delaware. It is time, therefore, that the sons of the 
Palatines of New York began to speak more appreciatively 
of their honored sires. 

In recent months an exceptionally fine book on “Early 
Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration” has been pub- 
lished, which every minister would do well to read. Its 
author is Dr. Walter Allen Knittle of the Department of 
History of the College of the City of New York. The schol- 
arly care manifested on every page is very pleasing; but 
we miss the heart of the Palatine himself which only the 
children of the Palatines can produce. One might read this 
book and get the impression that Johann Conrad Weiser 
in his dispute with Governor Hunter was nothing but a 
“stubborn Dutchman.” That he was stubborn we must 
admit, for it runs in the blood, but that he was nothing more 
than stubborn, those who know his spirit, especially as we 
see it revealed in his son and his great-grandson in the 
building of the nation, can never admit. Future genera- 
tions will insist that all the virile qualities of the Weiser 
family be told; and here again it is important that sym- 
pathetic minds assist in the telling. 


A Tablet Tribute 


In recent years the School Board of Middleburgh erected 
a new high school upon the site of the Weiser home in the 
Schoharie Valley; and this is the tribute they have em- 
blazoned upon a bronze tablet in the central hallway: 


In Memory of 
Johann Conrad Weiser 
Palatine Pioneer, Leader, Diplomat 
Soldier and Magistrate 
and Founder of Middleburgh (Weiser’sDorf) 
1713 
Born in Germany 1660 
Arrived in New York 1710 
Captain in Canadian Expedition, 1711 
Palatine Delegate to London, and Imprisoned in Tower, 1719 
Returned to Schoharie, 1723 
Died and Buried in Tulpehocken, Pa., 1746 
Father of Colonel Conrad Weiser, Distinguished 
Indian Interpretor. 
Erected by the Village of Middleburgh 
and the State of New York, 1933. 
Two hundred twenty years was a long time to wait for 
due recognition; but eventually it came. And the proba- 
bilities are that two hundred years hence a fuller recognition 


will be given by the State of New York to that fine con- 
tribution made by all her German pioneers. 

Who were these Palatines, and what contributions have 
they made to the social, religious, or business life of the 
Empire State, that they should be given consideration at 
such a time as this? They were the people who in large 
measure were responsible for our happiness, in that they 
brought so many of our moral, social, and religious ideals 
to this Western World. Let any man, who is satisfied to think 
of them as Britain’s tar-makers, be content with his opinion; 
we who are of their blood and spirit know that tar-making 
for them could never be anything more than the employ- 
ment of a day. 


New York State’s Premier Farmers 

Not only here, but in every state of the Union where 
they were welcomed, they made the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose. When Governor Hunter and Johann Conrad 
Weiser were through with their quarrel, every Palatine 
family in the state was found on a farm. That was the basic 
cause of the trouble. Every instinct within them cried out 
for the soil; and, when they were given an opportunity, 
well repaid the state for its investment. If there are those 
who find fault with them for running away from the tar 
camps of the Hudson in the winter of 1712-1713, there are 
others who believe that they stuck to the tar camps too long 
for their own good. 

In ten thousand ways, through the years that followed 
they demonstrated the fact that no harder-working people 
ever took up lands within this state. When they first estab- 
lished their seven villages in the Schoharie Valley there 
was but little to encourage them but their own stout hearts; 
and, when that second settlement was made in the vicinity 
of Fort Herkimer, they had good reason to believe that they 
were placed there solely as a living buffer between the 
savages and the older settlements along the Hudson. But 
they never flinched in the presence of duty. The men per- 
formed prodigies of labor in forest and field, and their 
women were equally energetic. In addition to rearing large 
families of ten or twelve children, and attending to all duties 
of the household, they would go out into the fields with their 
husbands and sons, and wield the heavy German farm im- 
plements with arms that never seemed to tire. The chil- 
dren seemed to catch this love of work as a contagion; and 
a lazy son or daughter was considered a disgrace. 

These Palatines built their own houses and barns; they 
harvested all their own crops without the help of tractors; 
they made their own furniture; tanned their own leather; 
made their own boots and shoes; grew their own flax; made 
their own linens and clothing; raised their own vegetables; 
baked their own bread; and cured their own meats. 

In pioneer days the streams of central New York were 
full of the finest fish; and in the Adirondacks and Catskills 
was plenty of game, so that, after the first three or four hard 
years, their tables were laden with the most delicious foods | 
of all kinds. 

Great for Pies 

They were great people for pot pies, and they were real 
pot pies such as the modern factories cannot duplicate. 
They were fond of pies of every kind, and to this day in 
the State of Pennsylvania, if you visit a home of the Mora- 
vian, Dunkard, or Amish type, you are likely to be served 
with three kinds of pie for breakfast, with profuse apologies 
by your hostess that she had not given you more of a choice. 
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And then there was the irresistible dish called Schnitz und 
Kuoepf, made of dried sweet apples and delicious egg 
dumplings cooked with bacon. Don’t tell me that our Ger- 
man grandmothers were not good cooks; I have sampled too 
many of their wares to be deceived. And their hospitalities, 
simple and unaffected, would put the hospitalities of many 
another more pretentious group to shame. 


Domestic Virtues Cherished 

In Dr. Knittle’s book we are told that these fine qualities 
of the Palatine are as notable in Ireland, where a group of 
them settled in the days of Queen Anne, as they are in 
New York. He writes of them: “The Palatine woman is still 
the typical hard-working German Frau, although she would 
not recognize the word. They would not think of having a 
maid and do all the work themselves. Hard-working 
whether in the household or in the field they are help- 
meets to the core. They still pickle and preserve large 
quantities of fruits and vegetables and in this they are the 
marvel of their neighbors. Frugality has concealed much of 
their wealth, but that which is evident is sufficient to excite 
the friendly envy of their neighbors.” 

So true is this description that I would recognize it as a 
description of a German mother if I were listening to it for 
the first time. Such a people any state in this great Republic 
of the West should delight to honor. 

They were not all Germans; so we can be bold in our trib- 
ute to their patriotic virtues without stirring resentment. 
There were many French Huguenots among them, like the 
Leshers of Clermont, the Rockefellers of Germantown, the 
Laux of Herkimer County, the Cipperlys of West Sandlake, 


and the Fieris of Newburgh and Saugerties. And between 


these French exiles from the land of Richelieu and these 
Germans from the upper Rhineland, there was such a strong 
tie of common interest that they lived for a hundred years in 
this Western World as one people. And the State of New 
York has never welcomed to her soil a more patriotic group 
from any land than were these. 


Promptly Patriotic 

When you study the tribute to Johann Conrad Weiser in 
the Middleburgh High School, you will notice a remarkable 
portrait of patriotism in the consecutive dates given: “Born 
in Germany 1660; arrived in New York 1710; Captain in 
Canadian Expedition 1711.” Only one year in America and 
a captain in her armies of defense. It is impossible to dis- 
count the patriotism of such a record no matter how many 
labored explanations may be offered. Palatines have never 
attempted to explain the fighting courage of the Irish 
Brigade on Round Top in 1863; and they think it strange 
that anyone should feel called upon to explain their cour- 
age in Queen Anne’s War of 1711. In both instances we are 
dealing with a proud fact in the life of a great people. If 
the volunteers of 1711 had been the only soldiers produced by 
the Palatines we might feel less sensitive on the subject; but 
the military records of the state will prove that sons of the 
Palatines were never second to any other group in loyalty 
to their adopted country. As a schoolboy I was familar with 
the story of General Herkimer and the Battle of Oriskany; 
but for all that I was not fully prepared for an experience 
on a summer afternoon in 1935 when a Lutheran pastor 
showed me a granite marker in the old Manheim burial 
ground containing the names of fifty-one of the members 
of the congregation who fell in one day at Oriskany for the 
cause of American freedom. Five men from one Palatine 
family fell dead together. If these things had happened in 
New England the story might have been inserted in our 
high school histories in the place of Paul Revere. While it is 
not fair to say that these Germans were a war-like people, 
it is true nevertheless that they were quick to respond to the 
call of their state in every great national crisis. And if the 
ladies have any ambition to enroll as a Daughter of the 
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American Revolution, or any other patriotic organization 
with similar restrictions, they should have no difficulty in 
proving their rights, if they can first prove from a Lutheran 
church record that they are now “Daughters of the Pala- 
tines of New York.” The stock is so good that no woman 
need ever be ashamed of it. 


Pious and God-loving 

To fear God and love work are the two dominant traits 
of the Palatine wherever you find him, at home or abroad. 
Again and again in thirty-nine years of my studies in Pala- 
tine life, instances were found of churches built in fron- 
tier communities ten years in advance of the coming of 
the first pastor. God’s house was there whenever God’s 
man should visit them. And when their first pastors finally 
appeared in their cabin homes during the course of sum- 
mer explorations by the younger men of the East, they 
were fairly beside themselves with joy. Many of you have 
read the classic story of Professor Ole Rolvaag of St. Olaf 
College, in which are recited the first visits of Lutheran 
pastors to the Norwegian settlements of the Dakotas. The 
attitude of the Palatines toward their first pastors was 
equally touching. Johannes Stauch, the first president of the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, and the first Lutheran to preach the 
Gospel in that state, tells of a certain German settlement 
whose people had been told of a coming visit, and had pre- 
pared the barn floor for services, where the people could 
make themselves comfortable on the new-mown hay. When 
the preacher arrived he held a service of German song and 
then preached a sermon of usual length, that is, about one 
and a half hours, and then pronounced the benediction. To 
his amazement no one made any start to get up from the 
hay after the service, so he inquired of one of the older 
men what it meant and was told that the people had been 
deprived of the preaching of the Gospel so long that they 
hoped he would not be offended if they asked for a second 
sermon. And after the second sermon of equal length had 
been preached, reluctantly and slowly the people started 
for their homes. The simple-heartedness of this action was 
a true reflection of the inner life of the people. It was as 
easy for them to believe everything that was written in the 
Bible as it is for many of the present generation not to be- 
lieve it. The same simplicity of faith shown by the people 
of Ohio to Pastor Stauch was shown by the Palatines of 
New York in the welcome accorded Pastor Joshua Kocker- 
thal in 1710 and Pastor William Christopher Berkemeyer 
in 1725; Pastor Peter Nicholas Sommer in 1743; and Pastor 
Johann Friedrich Ries in 1751. In the eyes of these people 
the visit of a pastor was like the visitation of an angel from 
heaven with whom they would have shared the last loaf of 
bread in their larders. And even to this day, in almost any 
of the twenty-two old churches of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, founded by Palatines before the Revo- 
lutionary War, you will sense that same deep faith in the 
mercies of God that marked the spiritual life of their pred- 
ecessors. And where the Church of our day may have lost 
this simple faith, it has lost one of the essential qualities 
of a conquering Church. 

It is said of the early Palatines that one of the principal 
articles of furniture in every home was a little red shelf on 
which lay a copy of Luther’s Bible, a copy of the smaller 
Catechism, and occasionally a copy of John Arndt’s Wahres 
Christentum und Paradies Gaertlein. No matter how busy 
they might be in seed time or harvest, they always had time 
to pray. Morning and evening they knelt with their children 
on the dusty earthen floor of their cabins, and prayed to 
the God of their fathers to remember them in mercy in their 
new home. And if such things are unknown among us the 
advantage rests with them and not with us. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people” 
(Proverbs 14: 3). “The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in truth” (Psalm 145:18). 
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SALUTE THE YOUNG MINISTER 


By Micrer Ritcuiz, Roanoke, Va. 


A YOUNG MINISTER dropped into my office on the Roanoke 
College campus some time ago. He was in school with me 
and was one of my best friends. In our college days I knew 
his ideals and what his dreams were for his chosen field, 
the ministry, and I was afraid for him .. . afraid that reality 
would dim his enthusiasm ... afraid that in the ministry 
that something he was looking for would be lacking. 

Today he is preaching in the hills of Virginia. He has a 
wife and children, the responsibilities of a home. His salary 
is meager; I know a janitor that makes more. His field of 
service is remote, progress must of necessity be slow, and 
measured by the eyes of many people his situation is one to 
disillusion and to discourage. 

Those thoughts were in my mind as we talked over old 
times. And I could not keep silent. Turning to him, I asked 
abruptly, “Are you really happy in your work? Does it 
really mean to you the things you thought it would? Are 
you glad you entered the ministry?” With a slight under- 
standing smile, he looked at me levelly and said earnestly 
as though out of deep happiness, “Yes, I am happy; my 
people are good to me in every way they can be, and I 
believe that my work is accomplishing something among 
them.” 

Yes, there is something in the ministry! Something im< 
possible of description. Something for which promising 
young men will go into mountain mission fields and walk 
hundreds of miles a year to their appointments, for which 
they will sacrifice lucrative offers, and successful careers 
in business and the professions so that they may preach, 
and for which they will face the petty bickering and 
hypocrisy that is a part of too many congregations. 

The young layman today salutes the young preacher of 
vision and energy! My college buddy was right. He has 
the most challenging task on earth. It is our responsibility 
to assist him, hold up his hands, but he must provide the 
spiritual leadership. 

With youth the Church is on trial, perhaps as never be- 
fore. Young people today are not irreligious, but they are 
asking the pointed question: “Is the Church meeting the 
challenge of American life?” 

Figures may be quoted to demonstrate the increase in 
membership of the churches, but where are the figures to 
demonstrate the increase in attendance that should result? 
And of those who join the Church, how many join because 
“it?s the thing to do’? Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church, touched a vital weakness in 
our life today when he recently said, “There’s no justifica- 
ion for the complacency of professing Christians.” And he 
added the thought that constitutes the greatest task that 
faces the young preacher as he begins his work: “If people 
would put into practice the teachings of Christ, distinctions 
of class, color, creed and all other divisions that destroy 
brotherhood would be swept away.” 


The Mess Still Messy 

For eight years we have been trying to sweep up the 
debris of the depression, but our economic world is still in 
a conglomerated mess. There is still hunger in the midst 
of plenty. Some of the “lost generation” are still lost. The 
kidnapper still plies his trade. And across the seas marching 
millions disturb the slumber of those who died to gain a 
lasting peace,—in Spain and in the Orient there is the death 
shriek and the gaping wound. The capitals of Europe reek 
with suspicion and prepare seemingly to multiply the hor- 
rors of 1914. Free speech is only a memory in many coun- 
tries. So-called leaders decree that the catechism of child- 


hood shall be the book of hate for their fellowmen. Women 
are urged to bear children so that they may kill and be 
killed. The Prince of Peace is raised again on a bloody 
cross to be crucified anew. 

Our political leaders have tried and are trying vainly to 
solve the problem. And as they think in terms of the puzzle 
of despair that confronts them, many of them point to 
Christianity as the answer. Christianity as Jesus taught it 
on the Mount... the Beautitudes ... the Golden Rule . 
practiced in the daily life of every man in every community. 
Were that done, there would be no economic mess, no threat 
of war, no fear, no despair. Thinking men point to the logic 
of Christianity’s challenge. 


Failures Teach Us 


The practicality of Christianity is impressed on us by the 
very failure of other systems of life. The difficulty is the 
almost impossible adjustment, the difficulty of pointing the 
way for people to come out of the labyrinth of artificiality 
that has unbalanced the simple plan of living that Jesus 
taught those who were uncertain and perplexed when He 
“went about doing good” in Galilee. In that transition the 
young minister has a leading role, recognized as such by 
us who are laymen, especially those of us who are in any 
way connected with the colleges of our country. 

Skeptics from time to time speak of the frustrated min- 
ister who bewails his fate, who yearns for the freedom of 
the layman’s life. Another of our fine young ministers in 
the South commented on this thought to me sometime ago. 
Said he: “I do not feel bound or fettered, I live a perfectly 
normal life, I have fun, I participate in the life of the com- 
munity, and I have complete joy in my work and private 
life.” 

Certainly there are plenty of ministers in the field whom 
we laymen would call “weak sisters.” Weak-kneed chaps 
who can only mouth over religious platitudes that have been 
handed down to them, without taking the time to think 
them through and to adapt them to our times and to the 
problems that face especially the young citizen of a com- 
munity today. This is too bad. 


These Young Men Know 

But in overwhelming contrast there are the hundreds of 
young ministers who have a practical vision for their faith, 
who know that the Church is on trial as never before in the 
minds of so many, who are ready to accept the challenge 
of making it a great force in bringing a daily-life Chris- 
tianity to the help of a disturbed crop of young people who 
are faced with the problem of establishing their lives and 
their homes in the baffling present day. Many of these young 
ministers are bringing to their people a lesson of living 
Christianity, a religion that through individuals can affect 
business and industry and that will encourage tolerance 
and breadth of view in private life. 

Though our great secular leaders more and more admit 


that Christ’s way of living after all is the ultimate salvation - 


for the present chaotic world life, it is not being used fully. 
To apply the remedy to the condition is the sphere of the 
Church; it cannot be done overnight; hence, the importance 
of the leadership of the young minister. Young people today 
have no patience with the philosophy of religion as an 
escape from the problems of life; they look to it as a potent 
force in coping with these problems; or they have no faith 
in it. And with these young people the young minister must 
work. We who are young laymen can work with him, but 
the young minister must be our leader. 
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TO PAUL IMPRISONED 


{[n This Seventh Revelation of the Ascended Christ, Pastor William 
H. Cooper Examines the “Message in the Night in 
Antonia Fortress” 


Ir appEaRS from Paul’s own words in Acts 21: 13 when he 
answered his fellow Christians who sought to dissuade him 
from going on to Jerusalem, that he fully expected to die a 
martyr’s death in the same city which had crucified Jesus 
and stoned Stephen. 

All this was changed, however, after the reunion with the 
Christian brethren of the mother church (Acts 21: 17-20) 
and the turbulent outbreak of Jewish hatred and the prompt 
action of the Roman soldiery in restoring order. Paul found 
himself safely lodged in the great tower which Rome’s 
strategy had erected just opposite the temple area, that old 
storm center of Jewish uprisings against foreign domination. 
He was now in the hands of the Gentiles. 

Once more in the hours of the night “the Lord stood by 
him” (Acts 23: 11.) Whether this was in dream, or vision, 
or trance, or by some unique mode of presence of which we 
have no conception is not told us here. But Paul was no 
longer alone. Nor could he have been surprised. It had 
happened often before. The Lord had never forsaken him 
nor left him unsupported in the crises and exigencies of his 
apostleship. But what would his Lord have to say to him 
now? Would it be a word of consolation in view of his im- 
pending martyrdom? Would it be an act of miraculous de- 
liverance as when the angel of the Lord set Peter free of 
his chains and returned him to the praying church? Or 


, would it be a word of encouragement strengthening him for 


his testimony at his next hearing? 


The Unexpected Occurs 


Paul’s last recorded vision of the ascended Lord was none 
of these things. It was more than any one of them. Always 
in these appearances of the glorified Man of Nazareth there 
had been the element of the unpredictable,—of that which 
was beyond Paul’s existing capacity to will or to think. In 
earlier years against his own best judgment he had been 
commanded by Him to leave Jerusalem. Against his own 
worst fears he had been encouraged to remain at Corinth. 
And now against the reasonable expectation that he will not 
again leave Jerusalem alive he is told, “Be of good cheer, 
Paul. As thou hast testified concerning me at Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.” Here is joy indeed! 
It is the joy of a divine promise conveying to Paul the assur- 
ance of a divine love which is able to do for him above all 
that he can ask or think. Not only is his life to be unex- 
pectedly prolonged. Not only is he to be able to leave Jeru- 
salem unafraid. His ministry, his usefulness to Christ, his 
mission to the Gentiles is to be extended along the very 
lines of his earlier hopes and prayers. 

What notes of authenticity can we discover in this brief 
and simple message from the ascended Jesus to the im- 
prisoned Paul? We would call attention in the first place to 
the characteristic greeting, “Be of good cheer.” It is the 
expression which Jesus had used again and again in His 
earthly ministry, wherever he came upon human discour- 
agement and depression (Matthew 9: 2; John 16: 33; Mat- 
thew 9: 22; 14: 27). It is like that other characteristic greet- 
ing of the Saviour given to Paul at Corinth and known also 
to the first followers in the old earthly companionship, “Be 
not afraid”; “Fear not.” The resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord have not, we may be sure, altered His divine per- 
sonality so intimately revealed in the days of His flesh. The 
human individuality of the Friend of sinners and the Patron 
of little children is preserved, we are sure, in the Christ of 
the Cosmos, for here in our text is the precious indication of 
it, nearly thirty years after the Ascension. “Jesus Christ 
is the same, yesterday, today, and forever.” 
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In the second place we observe in the accurate delineation 
of Paul’s own frame of mind at the time of this revelation, 
a note of authenticity. It has been remarked by modern 
students of the four gospels that “Luke spares the apostles.” 
He is less frank than Matthew, Mark or John in recording 
the faults and shortcomings of the twelve. The same is true 
in the Acts and as regards Luke’s treatment of Paul. Were 
it-not for Paul’s letters which contain his confessions we 
should never have known to what depths of melancholy, 
dejection, and anxiety the great missionary to the Gentiles 
sometimes descended. Were it not for Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians and the word of Jesus Himself in Acts 18: 9 
we should not have known of Paul’s fears in the first days 
at the Greek metropolis. So here it is not Luke’s narrative 
but the recorded words of the Lord Jesus which let us see 
into Paul’s mind and discover there his depressed spirits as 
he lies, safe for the moment but uncertain about the mor- 
row, in the tower of Antonia. 


Again Testimony 


Finally we notice in this last recorded revelation of Jesus 
to Paul the authentic emphasis of our Lord upon “testi- 
mony.” The Gospel as it was first given by Jesus to men 
and as it was first preached by them to other men was 
something more than “good news” as the etymology of the 
word “gospel” suggests. It was more even than doctrine, 
more than propaganda, and much more than a theory or an 
ideology. The gospel in the beginning was “testimony.” It 
was the public proclamation by men whom Jesus had chosen 
to be with Him of the things which they had seen Him do 
and of the things which they had heard Him say. The things 
with which the Christian gospel is primarily concerned, 
namely, the Old Testament Scriptures, the baptism of the 
Lord, His miracles, His teaching, His sacraments, His cross, 
His resurrection, and His ascension have in them everv 
necessary element of publicity, of openness, and of incon- 
trovertible historicity. These things were not given in secret 
(John 18: 20), neither were they done in a corner (Acts 
26: 26). Hence the naturalness, the inevitability, and the 
abiding worth of the apostles’ testimony. That which is fact 
is fact; it cannot be altered by the doctrines, the theories, 
nor the traditions of men; it cannot be as if it never had 
been; it cannot be undone or wished out of existence or 
explained away. The truth of Christ which Paul and the 
twelve proclaimed partakes of the external nature of Fact, 
just as every fact has in it the unchanging nature of Truth. 


The event which we have been describing occurred about 
the year A. D. 58. This indicates that Paul had had repeated 
revelations from Christ over a period of almost a quarter 
century. But Paul is known to have lived on for some years 
longer,—six or eight according to various computations. The 
question arises, therefore, “Was this Christ’s final personal 
appearance to Paul in his lifetime?” The answer cannot be 
given categorically. It is the last distinctly recorded message 
from the Lord to the apostle. But in II Timothy 4: 16, 17 in 
a passage which liberal and conservative critics unite in 
regarding as a genuine Pauline note or fragment, we read, 
“At my first defence no one took my part but all forsook me: 
may it not be laid to their account. But the Lord stood by 
me and strengthened me; that through me the message might 
be fully proclaimed and that all the Gentiles might hear.” 
The parallel between this passage and Acts 23: 11 is obvious 
even to the casual reader. If now we accept Luke’s account 
of what happened in Paul’s last days at Jerusalem as true, 
the meaning of Paul’s statement to Timothy can hardly be 
doubtful. Once again at Rome, in circumstances not other- 
wise recorded, the Lord appeared to Paul in order to 
strengthen his testimony. Thus the vision of good cheer 
at Jerusalem received its highest confirmation in a vision of 
encouragement at Rome and Paul testified as Jesus had 
promised that he would. 
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DOWN ON YOUR KNEES! 


The Neglect of Prayer, the Power of Prayer and the Need of It Are Well Stated in This Article 
By IvAN H. Haceporn, Philadelphia 


Ir 1s a truism that our world today is precariously bal- 
ancing itself upon its shaking foundations. The continued 
succession of blows that have fallen upon it has certainly 
sent it reeling. The eyes of this generation have been obliged 
to witness the near collapse of our material structure. Were 
this all, it would be enough, but we have also been obliged 
to mark the shattering of our morals and the blasting of 
our spiritual idealism. Only recently, the editor of the 
New York Times Book Review, J. Donald Adams, has called 
our attention to the “collapse of conscience.” “I contend,” 
he writes, “that personal conscience in the United States 
has fallen to a new low in our history as a nation... . What 
we were taught to recognize as the still, small voice, has 
indeed become small and still.” (Atlantic Monthly, January 
1938.) 


Conscience and Worship 


I hold this calamitous collapse of conscience to be attribut- 
able to the thinning out of our devotional life, thereby 
forcing the inner man to die slowly of starvation. To our 
emaciated and weakened religious life, red-blooded and 
iron-fisted Fascism and Communism have been saying some 
very sharp things. They have been telling us that Chris- 
tianity is an old religion, which has had its chance and has 
failed to make use of it, and so stands condemned by the 
verdict of history. In no uncertain terms, they declare that 
it is high time for Christianity to retire from the world’s 
stage and yield the floor to new theories. But it is not alone 
from the church’s open enemies that sharp criticism comes, 
but indeed from some of her closest friends. Dean Inge, 
whose penetrating and incisive words have a way of cutting 
to the very heart, has said, “The Church is made up of a lot 
of little people, all set upon having a good time.” In a re- 
ligious journal, we find this item: “In the local paper of a 
popular New England resort recently appeared the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘For the Benefit of Saint Andrew’s 
Church. A Night in Bavaria. ... Ice Cold Beer on draught 
with pretzels, FREE. ... Cabaret show with Ruby Newman’s 
Dance Music.’ The subsequent report in the same paper 
gave the occasion front-page publicity.” What more can be 
expected when unregenerated people dominate so many of 
our churches and trample down the outer courts of the 
temple of God, failing to wipe their feet before they come 
in? It is natural that worldliness and godlessness be strongly 
entrenched where prayer and spirituality should reign. How 
many churches have resorted to political back-slapping and 
advertise their churches with names that seemingly have 
originated in the Service Club, as for example “The Church 
with the Big Welcome.” Did not Jesus say, “Make not my 
Father’s house, which is a house of prayer, a... ?” What 
is the dominant characteristic of your Church, and how 
would you honestly fill in the space? 


A World’s View 


The Church has been carried away by our utilitarian age, 
and even when prayer is suggested, her adherents are wont 
to say, “Oh, that’s all right, but we must be practical, and 
get to work.” The result, however, as we behold our world, 
would prove that those who work and do not pray are the 
impractical ones. We have been caught up, too, with the 
noise and the blare of our age, and the quiet time with God 
is an experience that few of our people today sincerely 
prize. Arnold Bennett, in his much-read book, “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day,” does not see the neces- 


sity of including prayer in his program. Ours is a day when 
our young people study with the radio roaring in their ears. 
I read of one preacher who boasted that he wrote his ser- 
mons to the rhythm of swing music, declaring that it gave 
them a better tempo. 

Luther, in his day, wrote his dynamic tract on the “Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church.” There is undoubtedly a 
need for a tract today. Then, the Church was held in the 
clutch of Roman corruption, but today it is held just as 
strongly in the grip of secularism. So much is this true that 
the Church seems to rely upon material forces for any hope 
of progress, rather than to depend upon the spiritual re- 
sources. A recent editorial declared, “Now, with the return 
of better times, the Church will again be able to move for- 
ward.” What an admission! When should spiritual progress 
be dependent upon material progress? If Christian history 
tells us anything, it tells us this—When the Church experi- 
enced its strongest opposition and its greatest difficulties, the 
precious Gospel shone with the greatest lustre. It is a most 
patent fact, however, that the depression chased the Church 
into the shadows. She furled her banners and wrapped them 
up in moth balls. She ungirded her armor and laid it aside. 
Her grasp upon her trusty weapons loosened, and her battle- 
cry became feeble and weak. We can hardly say that we 
sang with Luther, 


“Destroy they our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife? 
Let all pass amain, 
They still no conquest gain, 
For ours is still the kingdom.” 


We expected the world to turn with wistful longing to 
God, during the sad days of these latter years, but we were 
doomed to disappointment. One cannot but ask “Why?” 
We know the regular answers, but I would advance a new 
one—Christian people failed to witness adequately for God. 
They were as quickly discouraged, as quickly given to moan- 
ing and groaning over their material losses, as quick to fall 
into the slough of despond as the rank and file. They did 
not say, with Paul, “As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as 
poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, yet possess- 
ing all things.” Even the clergy, in the conduct of the Serv- 
ice, did so with a voice and demeanor so gloomy that many 
folks stayed away because the Service was so depressing. 
Power is the outcome of what a man is, not what he has. 
The life which fed on the hidden springs would shine lus- 
trously through the darkest night. 


The Remedy 


The remedy that I propose, to meet this sorrowful situa- 
tion, is for the Church to get down upon its knees. , His- 
torians and statesmen agree that it was the religious awaken- 
ing that swept over England, under the leadership of John . 
and Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield, that changed 
the life of the nation, and saved it from a revolution like 
that which engulfed France in ruin and carnage. Prayer 
was the vital breath of these men, as they swept over Great 
Britain and parts of America, like a gale from heaven. In 
his Journal, Wesley records, “I resolved, by God’s help, to 
devote an hour morning and evening to private prayer, no 
pretense, no excuse whatsoever; and to converse face to 
face with God.” Whitefield said, “Sometimes, whole nights 
were spent in prayer.” It was on one of these nights of 
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prayer that the Holy Spirit came upon Wesley and others 
and sent them forth as flaming messengers. When Gandhi, 
the great Indian leader, was asked to set forth the qualifica- 
tions for the man who could lead the world out of its pres- 
ent morass, he answered with conviction: “He must be a 
man conscious of God twenty-four hours every day.” It is 
said that the wily Clemenceau, at the Paris Conference, 
when the details of the treaty were being worked out, sar- 
castically said of Wilson, “He speaks like Jesus Christ.” 
How many there ave who would say, “Would to God that he 
had.” Undoubtedly, many of the evils of that treaty would 
have been avoided. How will we ever get men of whom the 
world will take knowledge that they have been with Jesus, 
except as we find men who will take time to be holy? 
J. G. Holland, in his stirring poem, says, 

“God give us men; a time like this demands 

Strong minds, strong hearts, true faith and ready hands.” 
But, unfortunately, such men are not given. They must be 
forged in the school of prayer. Perhaps the Church has its 
own way of declaring the truths of the Gospel to blame for 
the flabbiness of faith in its members. We deem grace too 
much our due. 


Witness Bearers 


Charles P. Steinmetz, the great scientist, and Roger W. 
Babson, the noted statistician, were discussing radio, aero- 
nautics, power transmission, and many other things. Mr. 
Babson said, “Tell me, my friend, what line of research will 
see the greatest development during the next fifty years?” 
It is said that Mr. Steinmetz dropped his head in his hands, 


_and for several minutes was quiet. Finally, he said, “The 


great discoveries will be made along spiritual lines. We 
scientific men have spent our lives studying physical forces, 
and now—having made the most sensational discoveries in 
the history of the world—we learn that our knowledge has 
not brought people happiness. Material things will never 
bring happiness. Scientists must now turn their laboratories 
over to the study of God and prayer and the spiritual forces. 
Here is the field where miracles are going to occur. Spir- 
itual power is the greatest of the undeveloped powers, and 
has the greatest future.” I know that this is an oft-re- 
peated story, but I believe it to be truly prophetic. On 
every hand, we mark the evidences of man’s skill and prog- 
ress. Yet, how little do these things mean to us. Building 
an Empire State Building does not bring us nearer heaven, 
nor does a man’s ability to fly through the air make him 
more divine. There may be more power in the hands of 
men than ever before, but unless we bring up our inner 
life to balance the power that science has given us, we are 
lost. Plutarch tells of a man who attempted to make a dead 
body stand upright. He tried different postures, and various 
plans of balancing, without sucess. Finally, he gave up the 
effort, saying “There is something lacking inside.” That 
something lacking is what we might call, “the soul part.” It 
is that part which is developed through communion with 
God. That is my plea—get down on your knees! What 
matters the increase of power if the power of control is lost? 
It all comes back to the inner resources, without which a 
man must fall victim to his own genius. 

Of our Lord and Master, it was said, “In the morning, 
rising up a great while before day, He went out and de- 
parted into a solitary place and there prayed.” Jesus’ prayer 
precedes the dawn. So will it ever be. Before the splendors 
of the dawning will break o’er the hills of time, the Church 
must get down on her knees. Before the Welsh Revival fell 
upon Wales, as a refreshing shower upon a thirsty land, 
Evan Roberts prayed for thirteen years for the coming of 
the cloud. Jesus’ Word, at the time of His ascension, was 
“Return to Jerusalem and wait until the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” That waiting, undoubtedly, was spent with the 
church on her knees. That is the need—get down on your 
knees! 


WHITHER?P 


By J. T. Huddle 


WHERE do we go from here— 
To dust or otherwise? 
Dead-end in the tomb, 
Bloom in the flowers, 
Transmigrate from form to form 
And clan to clan through endless years, 
Or pass up to the stars? 
Are we but pets in the leading strings 
Of the Eternal, playthings that amuse awhile, 
But forgotten as soon as gone; 
Or do we have another “day”? 
Do we live again only in our offspring 
As a football fan in the triumphs of his sons? 
Or do we watch them from the heights 
With the great cloud of witnesses? 


At birth we looked into eyes of love 
And found a home its hands had built. 
Beyond death will we wake again, 

Find another home and—friends? 


Where do we go from here? 
Do we merge in some great Over-Soul 
As a drop in the deep and forever lose 
All separate life or rise 
To the supernal companionship 
Of individual Intelligences 
Chanting Hosannas around a throne? 
When earth’s done do we come back, 
Pick up these old bodies and go on 
As Egypt’s monarchies hoped to do? 
Or is “the body that shall be” a new creation 
Of the “bare grain” of the soul? 
Love lives on after eyes are closed 
And earth to earth is said. 
What does it live on?—dust? 
Rachel weeping for her children 
That are not—are they not? 


If this earth story is 
Discontinued in the next— 
Is not the Potter’s work in vain 
With marred and broken urns bestrewn 
Around the wheel—begun not done— 
Expert with experiment, 
But ever short of the ideal— 
Should He not, somewhere, sometime, 
Finish what He has begun? 

If fate writes finis on the tomb, 
Has not God failed, man come to nought; 
While death takes back this moulded clay 
With enfolded soul and treads it in the dust? 


That God needs man as much as man needs God 
Is shown by sonship and fatherhood. 
Will He destroy that which will Him bereave 
And make forever voiceless 
The House of Many Mansions? 
Beyond will be a desert place indeed 
With lonesome silence brooding over all, 
Save up among the stars the sound 
Of endless weeping 
For those that were but are no more, 


IF IT BE THAT 
We go nowhere from here. 
A lonesome God in an empty universe, 
Unless like Enoch 
We walk back home with Him. 
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FORESIGHT, SPECULATION, 
GAMBLING 


Tue TRIO of words that are the subject of this editorial 
suggested themselves in connection with the reading of 
paragraphs in Nation’s Business by its editor, Merle Thorpe. 
Among other facts cited, he quotes an assertion about the 
tremendous increase in “petty speculations or call it gam- 
bling, if you will.” This is said to amount to three and one- 
half billion dollars annually and that sum does not include 
the totals in the much greater enterprises that are classified 
in business as speculative. Doubtless Wall Street and the 
many stock exchanges of the country would supply the 
figures for this major total. 

What caught our attention particularly in Mr. Thorpe’s 
summer philosophising were his assertions, “America has 
always been a nation of speculators”; and “The practise of 
speculation is as old as life, yet it has come to have a nar- 
row or sinister association with the stock market and grain 
futures”; and “We must speculate if we are to go forward.” 

Having arrived at these generalities in the article we 
deemed it wise to subject the distinguished editor’s use of 
words to the test of authoritative definition. Webster says 
of speculation in its commercial sense, it is: “To enter upon 
a business transaction or venture from which the profits or 
returns are conjectural because the undertaking is out of 
the ordinary course of business; to purchase or sell with 
the expectation of profiting by anticipated but conjectural 
fluctuations in price.” This is an applied meaning: the word’s 
basic sense is to examine carefully. One derivative of it is 
our English term spy. 

But at this time the key term is “conjectural results or 
profits.” It is a reference to uncertainty in the outcome of 
a transaction. It is an application to business of human 
inability to tell in advance just what factors will figure in 
an investment of time, energy, ability, and experience. 
Hence the generality is often stated, “All life is a gamble.” 
That conclusion is not a logical one because while specula- 


tion looks at hazards in opposition to investment; gambling: . 


tries to make chance the agency for profit. Gambling does 
not earn, because it does not exchange work for gain. 


But speculation and industry are not in the long run con-., 


spirators nor even companions. There is a reasonable degree 
of assurance which can be logically derived from man’s 
experience and this justifies his choice of industry, thrift 
and selection of enterprises in preference to shooting craps, 
borrowing from friends and purchase of unknown “blue- 
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sky” stocks with his inheritance. The human mind is not 
capable of constantly accurate conclusions, but it can make 
a percentage of correct decisions that produces confidence 
in the superior values of what we have learned to call the 
virtues and reliables of our experience. 

We have the right finally to invoke a higher, spiritual 
factor in the situation. Mr. Thorpe suggests there is some 
connection between the present vogue of “petty specula- 
tion or call it gambling, if you will” and the morale of the 
people. He suggests that “Since we must speculate, such 
risk-bearing, chance-taking ventures might be directed to- 
ward the development of unborn radio and rayon, and gas 
buggies and fiying machines.” If he means Lindberghs rather 
than a fabled Icarus and Fords rather than Insulls we agree 
with him. But there is a wiser course. “The eyes of the 
Lord are over the righteous and his face is against them 
that do evil.” A moral elevation of society will yield that 
vision by which gambling is seen to be a vicious misuse of 
confidence and by which the hazards of honest industry are 
reduced to a minimum. The people can and should be taught 
the superior safety and dependability of what is right in 
comparison with what is wrong. 


HISTORY AND CHURCH FORMS 


LUTHERANISM with entire propriety claims to be in historic 
connection with the church of which the-Son of God is the 
sole, divine Head. This church had its beginning on the day 
of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was given to recall our 
Lord’s teaching to the remembrance of those who were com- 
missioned to proclaim it, and to continue divine guidance 
and protection for those to whom the Gospel and sacra- 
ments were committed. Now after nineteen centuries we 
have that word of reconciliation, that power of the Spirit, 
and that blessing upon faithful stewardship of the means 
of grace. It is an apostolic legacy to be preserved until Jesus 
shall come again. 

By way of remembrance we have knowledge of saintly 
men and women whose words and lives bear witness to their 
faith and to the grace of God bestowed upon them. We 
have information about accommodations by which the Chris- 
tian Church adjusted itself to the times and the folk to 
whom it brought the Gospel. We know of catacombs to 
which the persecuted resorted to avoid arrest and death. 
There are ancient volumes of Scripture and utensils of 
worship that have survived the ravages of time and that 
bear witness to the conditions under which companies of 
believers met. They belong to the history of Christians, and 
they have a meaning, the expression of which can often be 
made salutary. 

But what was a custom of a period does not necessarily 
acquire a permanent claim upon the notice and use of later 
generations. There was a time when the floors of cathe- 
drals were covered with rushes, but no one advocates the 
resumption of that custom. The darkness of the catacombs 
and the gloom of later cathedrals required that an artificial 
illuminant be at the service of a reader. Candle-bearers 
therefore accompanied the liturgist to the lecturn and to the 
altar. The centuries during which the need of candles con- 
tinued made their continued use a custom. A symbolic in- 
terpretation was then invented for them. Similarly the 
Church from age to age has received its so-called “deposit 
of tradition ‘and symbolism,” ‘not only .with reference to 
candles but to numerous adjuncts and adornments of the 
forms of worship. 

The right to satisfy an esthetic and decorative taste by 
adornments in the liturgy is granted, but not unconditionally. 
There are some customs, utensils, adornments and rites that 
are of purely Roman Catholic origin and not apostolic. The 
Lutheran Church broke with them. Their restoration is un- 
warranted historically and out of agreement with our evan- 
gelical principles. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


More sy coincidence than by specific design there are 
several articles in this issue that originate with school men 
or see current situations from the point of view of an edu- 
cator. Only when they were assembled in the order you 
will find them beginning on page three, did we realize that 
this August 10 number contains much that is basic to our 
Church’s permanent influence in this country. 

Because its first mention is in this issue, we emphasize 
here the announcement. of the department “The Children of 
the Church.” Miss Nona M. Diehl gave us the impression 
in the course of our interview concerning the establishment 
of this department, that while plans for it have grown out 


_ of the past experiences of other agencies, there is much of 


a forward look in the present setup. The upper age limit 
of twelve is, we understand, a real terminus in the average 
of child development; it is a date that demands preparation 
for its arrival if the teen years that immediately follow are 
to have the development and capacities that youth needs 
for a happy entrance into manhood and womanhood. 


One Paragraph of Prayer 
Next Sunday or as soon thereafter as the Common Serv- 
ice Book is in your hands, open it to the General Prayer in 
the Chief Service and read for your own guidance para- 
graph five thereof. It says, “Let the light of Thy Word ever 
shine within our homes. Keep the children of the Church 


_ in the covenant which Thou hast made with them in Holy 


| Baptism; and grant all parents grace to bring them up in 


faith toward Thee and in obedience to Thy will.” Then 
remember from your catechetical lessons the meaning of 
the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “The good and gra- 
cious will of God is done indeed without our prayer; but we 
pray in this petition that it may be done by us also.” 

“By us also!” Just what can God expect of us as parents, 
as teachers of the youth and as members of His Church 
who pray that children may be kept in the covenant of 
Baptism? In Italy, one reads in the secular press, that both 
boys and girls are organized into a militant company and 
prepared to be citizen soldiers. In Germany to the extent 
possible a philosophy of blood and soil and its shadow, which 
is contempt for the virtues of Christ-inspired love and 
obedience, are injected into the Hitler Youth Movement and 
thus made a factor toward atheism. As for Russia unless 
Bolshevism is completely misrepresented, the children are 
taught to deny obligations to parents except such as the 
state prescribes. Sons have denounced their fathers to the 
secret police in a mad but mistaken sense of duty. 

We personally deem it an achievement of the United 
Lutheran Church to have reached the threshold of a well- 


)devised plan for the children of the Church. It ought to 


be unthinkable that parents and pastors will be slow to co- 
operate with those to whom details and application of the 
program will be committed. 


Missouri Synod’s Decisions 

WE so rarely give extended space to the conventions of 
Lutheran synods other than. our own~ United Lutheran 
Church in America as to persuade us that some explanation 
of the exception made in this issue is needed. A great many 
of the members of our group know little or nothing at all 
of the Missouri organization, and hence we explain that this 
large and influential company of believers came originally 
from Saxony in Germany to this country. From the begin- 
ning they have been sticklers for certain doctrines and 
until recently have declined all approaches to work in fel- 
lowship with other Lutherans. They are outspokenly crit- 
ical of the United Lutheran Church, as the conclusions 
reached at their recent convention indicate. 


From “The Lutheran Witness” 

THE QUOTATION from The Lutheran Witness of June 12 
(page 2 and following) which records the action of the 
Missouri Synod relative to closer relationships of that Lu- 
theran group with the United Lutheran Church in America 
we read of course soon after the arrival of the issue con- 
taining it. It seemed to us then that the synod which adopted 
the resolutions offered them for their approval was in much 
the same state of mind as.the colored parson who prayed 
at the funeral of a departed brother, “Dear Lord, we humbly 
pray that ’Rastus is where we knows he isn’t.” When two 
weeks later we found editor G (Graebner?) cautiously 
commenting, “The committee reported that its discussions 
with the U. L. C. representatives revealed a difference 
in viewpoint regarding the doctrine of inspiration, which 
precludes any prospect, for the present, of fellowship rela- 
tions with the U. L. C.,” we sort of wondered whether per- 
haps or may be or possibly or can you beat it or what would 
you, the Missouri Synod’s declaration in its Number 2 “Re- 
solved” might be aimed at some restless person within their 
own ranks. Certainly the wording is capable of that inter- 
pretation. The sentence reads, “These negotiations must 
not be interpreted as implying that (the Missouri) Synod has 
changed its position in any doctrine or that we are ap- 
proaching doctrinal agreement with the U. L. C. A.” 


Bewilderment 

In our native state (which is Ohio, God bless her: she is 
said by many to need it) they used to illustrate bewilder- 
ment by citing the sad situation of a young and inquiring 
shoate that wanted to find what lay in fields on the other 
side of his fence. He rooted assiduously and then complained 
that the fence was so crooked that he lost track of which 
side of it he was on. We are exceedingly loath to compare 
ourselves to a farmer’s pig, even to an Ohio farmer’s pig, 
but really what can the dear brethren.mean when in con- 
vention assembled they solemnly declare that no change in 
doctrinal positions is in process and that no approach to a 
doctrinal agreement can be discerned and that it would be 
only proper that these negotiations be continued and “Dr. 
Engelder declared that Synod could lose nothing by pur- 
suing this course.” We are right back where we started. 

From the report of the recent meeting of our U. L. C. A. 
Executive Board, which THz LUTHERAN published under date 
of July 27, one learns that a report from our own Commis- 
sion on Lutheran Relations will be presented to the Balti- 
more Convention of the United Lutheran Church this coming 
October. Four years have elapsed since the president of 
the Church was given the mandate to invite consideration 
by other Lutheran bodies of closer relations with the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Those who issued that man- 
date in 1934 at Savannah, Georgia, will recall with what 
unanimity and prayer-inspired fervor Dr. Knubel was au- 
thorized and empowered to appoint a commission and to 
seek more effective fellowship than now exists among Amer- 
ican Lutheran groups for their guidance. 

We have no intention of prejudging,a report that has not 
yet been released for consideration. We are, however, very 
firmly of the opinion that the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a theological debating society was not contemplated 
as a satisfactory permanent product of the negotiations 
authorized in 1934. Maybe Missouri “could lose nothing 
by pursuing this course.” The U. L. C. A. could and would, 
we believe. There are theological discussions that began 
centuries ago that are capable of any number of revivals but 
of no settlement. They are welcome doubtless when issues 
of great importance allow time and place for dealing with 
them. But not now. 


T HE 


“BEHOLD GOD IS MY HELPER” 


“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 


My Father knows my every want; 
No help He ever fails to grant 
Whene’er I seek His mind to know, 
His will to do, His love to show: 
He knows, He knows, my Father knows, 
And safe His child where’er he goes. 


My Father sees my every need, 

His watchful eyes scan every deed; 

Nor can I wander from His sight 

Whose presence fills my life with light: 
He sees, He sees, my Father sees, 
And from all ill His child He frees. 


My Father hears my every cry, 

His listening ears catch every sigh; 

Nor can I call to Him in vain 

Whose power and love my life sustain: 
He hears, He hears, my Father hears, 
No prayer of faith escapes His ears. 


My Father cares, He cares for me, 
However low my lot may be; 
However great, however small 
My burdens be, He cares for all: 
He cares, He cares, my Father cares, 
His children’s burdens all He bears. 


My Father loves with love so strong, 
It fills my heart with grateful song; 
Nor life nor death nor depth nor height 
Can hide me from His loving sight: 
He loves, He loves, my Father loves, 
And safe His child where’er he moves. 


My Father knows, my Father hears, 
My Father sees, my Father cares, 
My Father loves because He knows, 
And, knowing all, His love o’erflows: 
He sees, He hears, He cares, He knows; 
With love for all His heart o’erflows! 
—Wilbur Fisk Tillett. 


THE WINNER 
By Lillian D. Felix 
(Concluded from last week) 


AccorDINGLy, Marion and Bob went off 
down the street together, leaving the twins 
sitting decorously in the porch swing and 
Anne struggling in a flurry of haste to get 
Betty comforted and dressed once more. 
She had hardly time to pull on her own 
dress, with feverish fingers, when she heard 
voices in the hall, and had to hurry down, 
hair tousled, to greet Aunt Marion. 

Aunt Marion did not seem to notice the 
tousled hair. She kissed Anne tenderly, 
with: “So this is the little girl whom daddy 
tells me is mothering the family.” Anne 
flushed with pride at that and at the smile 
in daddy’s eyes, but turned to see Marion, 
in pink and white perfection, regarding 
her with critical eyes. Suddenly she felt 
conscious of her rumpled hair and her 
hands, rough and reddened by housework. 
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SHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Marion came forward easily and grace- 
fully. “Do let me show you to your room, 
Aunt Marion,” she offered. 

Aunt Marion went with her, murmuring 
something about “such perfect manners,” 
and Anne felt that Marion had scored the 
first point after all. She hurried into the 
kitchen to get tea ready, feeling so weary 
and discouraged that she hardly noticed 
that it was Marion who, with the air of 
an experienced hostess, presided over the 
tea. 

After tea, it was Marion who volun- 
teered to show Aunt Marion the garden, 
and Anne was almost relieved. There were 
still things to be done toward getting din- 
ner ready, and she had a little nursery 
supper to prepare for the younger ones. 

Dinner found her with an aching head, 
and she felt almost too tired to sit up. 
Marion was shining, talking graciously, 
anticipating her aunt’s every need. Dinner 
over, she escorted Aunt Marion to the 
living room, and Anne, gathering up the 
dishes, could hear her gay chatter and 
then the light tones of a Chopin waltz as 
she played the piano. Marion played very 
well, Anne thought. There was no doubt 
she was making a good impression. She 
herself did not appear in the living room 
until after Betty and the twins had been 
coaxed off to bed, and then nobody seemed 
to notice her. She was much too tired to 
be interesting. 

Sunday was a day of responsibility. The 
twins had to be gotten off to Sunday 
school. Then there was straightening up 
to be done, and, in the end, Marion and 
Bob drove off to church with daddy and 
Aunt Marion, and Anne stayed behind to 
get dinner ready. By the time the dinner 
dishes were put away, she came out to 
the porch to find that Marion had taken 
Aunt Marion off for a walk by the river. 
Bob was sitting alone on the porch steps, 
looking rather sulky. When Anne dropped 
down beside him, he scarcely seemed to 
notice, but kept picking up tiny stones 
from the gravel path and hurling them as 
far as he could. Finally, he stood up and 
addressed her rather gruffly. 

“What say we walk down to the drug- 
store and have a soda?” he suggested. “I 
have a dollar that Aunt Marion gave me.’ 

Anne’s heart sank. She knew the signs. 
Bob was sorry for her and this was his 
gruff way of expressing sympathy. She 
had lost! Even his kind offer, which she 
could not accept because it was Sunday, 
failed to cheer her up. It wasn’t fair, that 
was all. It wasn’t fair! Even now, Marion, 
with cooing sweetness, was winning Aunt 
Marion’s favor. 

But Anne did not long indulge in self- 
pity or envy. Always some task was await- 
ing her, taking her thoughts from herself. 

Ere she knew it, it was supper time. 
Thank goodness, supper was easy to get! 
There was to be corn bread for the chil- 
dren’s supper; rich, golden-brown slices 
of johnny cake. She set the kitchen table 
for the three younger ones, while Bob set 
the big dining table for the others They 


would have corn bread, too, with slices 
of cold meat and tomatoes, and the lop- 
sided cake, only now it didn’t seem to 
matter so much that the cake was lop- 
sided. She put the yellow pats of butter 
on the plates and filled the little, indi- 
vidual pitchers with maple syrup. The 
pitchers had been her own idea. When 
mother was there, she had been able to 
see that the twins did not gorge them- 
selves with syrup, but Anne was not 
always equal to managing them. So, she 
had asked daddy to buy the little pitchers, 
which held the right amount for each child. 

She brought in a handful of fresh flowers 
from the garden and set them in the mid- 
dle of the table. Everything must look 
nice, as mother would have had it. 

Anne was gentle with the three little 
ones as they ate their supper. She was 
even smiling when Aunt Marion an- 
nounced that she had decided on Marion 
as the one to go to Larmount, and that in 
the morning they would start for New 
York to buy the clothes she would need 
to take with her. New York! Anne had 
fleeting vision of the joy of that trip, the 
concerts, the theatre, the big stores, a room 
at a hotel with a big bathroom all to one’s 
self, and heaps and heaps of new frocks! 
Well, Marion had won. She managed a 
smile and said something about being very 
glad. She hoped the something didn’t 
sound too choky. Daddy was smiling 
across at her, and she almost couldn't 
stand that. Good old Bob was silent, for- 
getting his manners and scowling at his 
plate and kicking his feet under the table. 
Marion’s look held a little, just a little, too 
much of triumph to be quite bearable. 

Anne was glad to escape to the kitchen, 
glad to begin heaping dishes and scraping 
plates, glad to be alone for a moment and 
hide the burning tears that would come, 
no matter how hard she tried to smile them 
back. But she was not to be alone. She 
heard daddy coming in with Bob behind 
him, and she hastily brushed her fingers 
across her eyes. “He mustn’t see.” But 
daddy didn’t seem to notice. He was talk- 
ing to Bob and the twins. 

“See here, you fellows,’ daddy said— 
that was dady’s way, always to talk to the 
boys as if he were one of them or as if 
they were grown-ups, too—“see here. 
We’ve got to take a hand here to help 
Anne. You know she’s giving up a won- 
derful opportunity because we need her 
here, and we have to treat her right. Grab 
dish towels, all of you, and let’s get these 
dishes done.” 

Bob made a sweeping salaam. “We, 
slaves and assistants salute you,” he said 
teasingly to Anne, but she saw the sym- 
pathy in his eyes. The twins regarded 
her solemnly for a moment. Then Buddy 
spoke for the pair: “We’re glad Marion 
is going away ’stead of you.” 

Anne felt her eyes fill again. So they 
appreciated her, the darlings! But she 
couldn’t speak. She was too near the 
bursting point. Instead, she turned and 
bolted through the screen door. 
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The summer night was falling softly out- 
side and there was a faint glimmer of 


' moonlight in the tiny garden. Anne saw 


} 


) 


} 


a shadowy figure in the porch swing, so 
she fled down the garden’ path to the gate. 
She wanted to be alone now, to think 
everything out, to gather up courage to 
take this disappointment like a good 
sport. 

She heard a step scraping on the gravel, 
and the next moment Aunt Marion was 
holding her in her arms. It had been so 
long, before mother went away, since 
Anne had had that comforting, mothering 
feeling, that she found herself sobbing in 
spite of herself. Aunt Marion seemed to 
understand, for she just stood quietly, 
patting Anne’s hair and murmuring little 
words of comfort to her. After a moment 
or two, she led her back to the porch 
swing, and they sat together for a while 
in silence. Aunt Marion was the first to 
speak. 

“Anne, my dear,” she said, “I hardly 
know what to say. You must think I made 
my decision without thought, without giv- 
ing you a chance. I’ve hardly seen you 
since I came. That isn’t so. You were my 
real choice for Larmount, until your 
father made me see differently.” 

Anne could hardly believe her ears. 


Daddy! And he had been so kind and 
_ sympathetic. How could he have done 
\ that! 


’ 


f 


“Yes,” Aunt Marion went on quietly, 
“he made me see that you were needed 
here. That you, rather than Marion, are 
competent to take care of the others. You 
are very like your mother, Anne dear, 
brave and gentle and very, very faithful 
to those that needed her. And Marion,” 
here Aunt Marion’s voice had a funny 
little catch in it, “Marion is rather like 
me, lazy and fun-loving and extremely 
ornamental. I’m not sure, after all, but 
that she can make the most of a finishing 
school education, music and social things. 
But you, Anne, you’re intended for some- 
thing bigger, real accomplishment. So 
your father and I have decided together 
that, if you go to the high school here in 
town this fall and look after things at 
home, well, when you are ready for 
college—” 

Here Anne felt her heart make an al- 
most complete somersault. College! She 
had never dared even dream of college. 
But Aunt Marion’s voice went on quietly, 
Jas if it were all quite natural, just what 
she ought to expect. 

“When youre ready for college, the 
youngsters will be big enough to get along 
without you, and then I am going to send 
you to any college you select, my dear, 
to take up whatever work you decide you 
like best.” 


Anne could hardly speak. She slipped 
her hand into Aunt Marion’s and gripped 
her fingers tightly. “I don’t know what 
to say,” she managed; “I can’t tell you—” 
_ Aunt Marion bent to kiss her hot cheeks. 
“I know, dear,” she said gently. “You’re 


a wonderful little girl, with character and 


ability. I’m looking forward to seeing you 
accomplish big things. Remember, you’re 
to select the college, and perhaps you had 
better do that soon, so you'll be sure to 
be registered in plenty of time. 

“And now,” Aunt Marion rose and drew 
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Anne to her feet, “and now I think we 
had better go in. I imagine you have a 
good many things to get ready, if you're 
going with us in the morning to New 
York.”—Girlhood Days. 


TASTED GOOD! 


“I toucHED the goal first!” cried Carrie. 
The rest came running up one by one, 
all of them just as hot and tired as Carrie. 

“I wish I had a drink,” said Clara. 

“So do I,” said Rob. 

“T think I saw a drinking fountain down 
at the end of this path,” said mama. “Sup- 
pose we all go and look for it.” 

In a few minutes the children were 
drinking to their hearts’ content, giving 
the first drink to Bennie and Baby May. 

“Isn’t it good!” said Carrie. “It just 
seemed as if I couldn’t wait another min- 
ute, my throat was all dried up. Now I 
am ready to play again.” 

“Yes, indeed, water is one of our best 
friends,” said mama. “What would we do 
without it?” 

“We'd have to drink lemonade,” said 
Clara. 

“But how could we make lemonade 
without water?” asked Bob laughing. 

“Well, then, we could drink milk,” said 
Clara. 

“But the cows would not give milk very 
long if they did not have nice, fresh water 
to drink,” said mama. 

“And the grass would dry up so they 
wouldn’t have anything to eat,” Rob said. 

Mama smiled. “Yes, that is true, Rob. 
Everything would dry up pretty soon 
without the rain and the dew which God 
sends so lovingly. One year when I was a 
girl, we lived in a part of the country 
where there was never much water, and 
that year especially the wells and cisterns 
became dry all around us. We had to get 
all our water from a river five miles away, 
and it was brought in barrels; so you see 
it did not taste very fresh when we got 
it. And we had to be careful to use as 
little as we could for cooking and house- 
keeping and everything. How glad we 
were when the rains came!” 

“T’m glad we have plenty of water right 
at home,” said Carrie, and all the children 
thought the same.—Selected. 


WHICH WAS “QUEER”? 


“My, my, what’s this slipper doing 
here?” asked sister May. 

“It wouldn’t button, so I frew it away,’ 
said Ruby, scowling. 

“Why, what a queer slipper not to but- 
ton itself!” 

Ruby laughed. “I guess I'll try again,’ 
she said. 

This time she worked patiently, bending 
over till her little face was red, and sud- 
denly the button popped right through 
the hole. 

“It was somebody else that was queer, 
wasn’t it?” asked May.—Selected. 


Gop soMeETIMEsS washes the eyes of His 
children with tears in order that they may 
read aright His providence and His com- 
mandments.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Lay 


OTHERWHERE 
By Henry Edward Warner 


THERE Is a place called Otherwhere, 
And Otherwhere may lie 

Where waves roll in to kiss the beach 
Or mountains pierce the sky. 

It may be set in valleys rich, 
Or lost in gardens fair, 

For many men of many minds 
Journey to Otherwhere. 


And you shall seek the mountain peak, 
And he shall sail the sea— 

For you, the rest above the clouds, 
While valleys shelter me! 

It isn’t how or where to go, 
Nor what we do when there— 

It’s just the sense of recompense 
In going .. . Otherwhere. 


To leave behind the grist and grind— 
To leave them where they are; 

To follow dreams and fancies through 
And live them on a star; 

And when we’ve been to Otherwhere 
And seen its pleasures wane, 

To feel vacation’s greatest joy 
Is coming home again! 


THE DREAMS AHEAD 
By Edwin Carlisle Litsey 


WHAT WOULD we do in this world of ours, 
Were’t not for the dreams ahead? 
For thorns are mixed with the blooming 
flowers, 
No matter which path we tread. 


And each of us has his golden goal, 
Stretching far into the years; 

And ever climbs with a hopeful soul, 
With alternate smiles and tears. 


That dream ahead is what holds him up 
Through the strife of ceaseless fight; 
When his lips are pressed to wormwood’s 

cup, 
And clouds shut out the light. 


To some it’s a dream of high estate; 
To some it’s a dream of wealth; 

To some it’s a dream of truce with Fate 
In a constant search for health. 


To some it’s a dream of home and wife; 
To some it’s a crown above; 
The dreams ahead are what make each 
life, 
The dreams—and faith—and love! 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


APPLE SPONGE. Cover one-half box of 
gelatine with cold water and allow it to 
stand for half an hour; then pour over it 
half a pint of boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Mix a pint of strained apple 
sauce with the gelatine, add a pound of 
sugar and stir until it melts, and the juice 
of two lemons. Set on ice until it begins 
to thicken. Beat the whites of three eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir into the apple mixture 
and pour into a mold. Remove from the 
mold and serve with whipped cream. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Temperance and Character 


The Bible Shows How Temperance Affects Character 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Prov. 4: 10-23; I Thess. 5: 6-8. The Sunday School Lesson for August 14 


TEMPERANCE is self-control, so that over- 
indulgence in whatever may be hurtful is 
prevented. Wine and strong drink, both 
by scientific and also by experimental 
tests, are recognized as hurtful things to 
be avoided by self-control. So we class 
the use of liquor as a danger to character. 
In fact, so marked is this danger that it 
has become common to make temperance 
and intemperance refer almost entirely to 
refraining from liquor and to using it to 
excess. Though the Scripture Lesson for 
today has no similarity to a modern treatise 
of temperance or intemperance, yet it 
deals with guiding principles for right 
living, setting forth the instruction that 
wise folks follow. The warnings are timely, 
and the advice fits the life of today. Use 
of liquor is but one of the sins coming 
under the list of harmful intemperance, 
but in its effect is about the worst, because 
the effect is so far-reaching. 


Two Ways 


The writer of Proverbs poses as a father 
who is deeply concerned with his son’s 
future. He probably was not thinking of 
his own natural son, but of any youth; he 
was concerned for the welfare of all. Boldly 
he asserted that life would be prolonged 
by taking his instruction seriously. He 
had been both teacher and example to this 
“son.” His words were the fruit of wis- 
dom and his example had been one of 
right living. He was confident that by 
following the path he had marked out, the 
going would be easy. 

But the responsibility was on the “son.” 
It was for him to receive and retain the 
instruction, and do it willingly; it could 
not be forced upon him. His very life was 
inseparable from his use of the instruc- 
tion; unless he did as well as he knew his 
life would be threatened. 

In contrast were the way of wickedness 
and the path of the righteous. The fate of 
those walking in the former was declared, 
as was the reward of those pursuing the 
latter. It was the setting of darkness 
against light, and the doings of men at 
night against their deeds in the day. 
Wicked men do not find contentment ex- 
cept in leading others to be wicked like 
themselves. 

Thinking of liquor and the traffic in it, 
the application of this truth is apparent. 
Advertisements coax, even seek to coerce, 
people to use liquor. Probably liquor peo- 
ple sleep well only when their sales are 
large and the number of. victims. of in- 
temperance is increasing. What if char- 
acters are undermined; or destroyed, as 
long as the liquor business is profitable! 
In contrast, we put the satisfaction of 
parents and teachers who see young peo- 
ple, temperate in their habits and building 
and strengthening character. 


A General Promise 


So this teaching father returns to re- 
peat the same instruction. His heart is in 


the appeal that his words be heeded. He 
emphasizes the good that shall certainly 
follow obeying the rules he lays down. 
He attaches a promise to his appeal, wisely 
observing the natural desire of all persons 
for a reward. To obey is easier if there 
is a promise of pay for obedience. This 
proverbial statement is put in figurative 
words. Mind and heart are considered to- 
gether. Orientals think of the heart as the 
organ of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
Hence it is natural for the writer to say 
of the heart that “out of it are the issues 
of life.” If that is true, then the instruc- 
tion which appeals to thinking and feel- 
ing and acting must be taken in gladly 
and followed diligently. Otherwise there 
would be no assurance of right living. 
Self-control would not be exercised. In- 
temperate habits would become common. 

The appeal of intemperance in using 
liquor is both physical and social, and the 
appeal is strong. The physical effect ap- 
parently gratifies certain desires, and the 
use of strong drink is so general in social 
circles that to many it seems the right and 
essential thing to drink with others. But 
there is an appeal of temperance, and it is 
based on sound thinking and sober judg- 
ment. The evident outcome of a temperate 
life has an appeal to the man who thinks. 
Something about self-control ministers to 
strength of character. This does not sug- 
gest stubbornness, boasting, or hypocritical 
pretense. Temperance to be of true worth 
must be sincere, and it requires a high 
degree of sincerity to maintain temperate 
habits. Courage cannot be small in the 
person who stands for temperance, and it 
must be an intelligent courage, with noth- 
ing fanatical about it. The appeal for tem- 
perance in all the ways of life can always 
be backed up with a promise that good 
will result. Health will be better, happiness 
surer, and success more permanent if in 
all things we exercise self-control, which 
is temperance in the broadest sense. 


A Christian Appeal 


This is a message to Christians. Paul 
had a discriminating sense as to the ways 
of sin. The lure of it was well known to 
him. How easily we fall into evil ways, 
unless we are alert, Paul understood. So 
he warned against carelessness in watching 
lest we be overtaken by evil. Soberness 
of thinking and judging and deciding 
ought always characterize the believer in 
Christ, but this does not come to him by 
chance. It is something to be cultivated, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


August 8-14 


M ( Proverbs 4: 10-13. 

Ay Warners. pesinst Evil Associates. Proverbs 
: 14-23. 

W. td Good Habits. I Thessalonians 

Th 


. Humility and Sobriety. I Peter 5:5-10. 

F. Sober-minded Leaders. Titus 1: 5-9. 9 

Sat.. Sound Teaching. Titus 2: 1-8. 

SS e Righteous and Wicked Contrasted. 
Psalm 1: 1-6. ; 


Wise Counsel. 
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practiced. It calls for defense, as Paul in- 
dicated in speaking of a breastplate and a 
helmet. It demands a life and conduct that 
fits into daylight, since darkness is too 
often conducive. to wicked, corrupting 
ways. 

The pertinence of all this to the topic is 
clear. The use of liquor is generally rec- 
ognized as detrimental. It is not recom- 
mended as an agent for growing good 
character. Its lure and appeal are well 
known. Its ability to deceive and grip 
people cannot be doubted. Once under its 
control, even to a moderate degree, the 
character of an individual is endangered. 
There is no risk greater than to toy with 
something that may weaken character. 

The temptation which young persons 
face today is severe in the matter of using 
liquor. Social custom seems to allow it; 
even church people do not stand firmly 
against it. The advertisements go the limit 
in persuasiveness; they make it appear io 
be the only safe course to pursue if one 
would climb to position in the world. But 
customs and advertisements and many 
other things may be false and deceptive, 
thus making temptation hard to withstand. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The congregation was one that had be- 
come discouraged almost to the point of 
disbanding. Then a pastor came who had 
abounding faith in God’s promises and 
was able to impart that spirit to the lead- 
ers of his congregation. After twenty- 
one consecutive days of prayer by these 
leaders, a new spirit became manifesi, 
first by the addition of twenty-one new 
members, then by redecorating the 
church and by other additions and im- 
provements to the material equipment, 
and the work goes on to higher levels of 
achievement because the congregation has 
learned, under spiritual leadership, that 
God still honors those who trust His 
leadership. 


A CHALLENGE TO CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION 


Ir 1s estimated that there are eleven na- 
tional atheist movements in the United 
States. Communists are reported to have 
organized thirty-six national youth move- 
ments, and are at the present time receiv- 
ing active support from more than 600 
affiliated organizations. They issue over 
700 newspapers and magazines. 

A monument to Judas Iscariot has been 
erected in Russia, on the Volga, near 
Kassan. The figure is a giant with his fists 
threatening heaven. 

Birmingham, Ala., is the only city in the 
United States which gives scholastic credit 
for Sunday school attendance. Special 
cards are signed by the Sunday school su-, 
perintendent and turned over to the child, 
who, in turn, passes them to the superin- 
tendent of his public school. The child 
must be present at Sunday school fifteen 
out of the eighteen Sundays of the semes- 
ter. One-tenth of a credit is given for the 
hour’s work each Sunday morning—the 
same as any other regular elective course ~ 
in the schools, .At the close of the fall 
semester, 4,650'students received this special 
credit.—Intelligencer-Leader, June 4, 1937. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


JESUS’ SCHOOL OF 
PRAYER 


Luke 11: 1-4 


A GREAT church leader of a generation. 


ago used to insist that the Lord’s Prayer 
ought not be used more than once in any 
service. He argued that we are so familiar 
with the words that we say them almost 
automatically and we should not encour- 
age this thoughtless praying by too fre- 
quent use. 

As we were taught in catechetical class, 


there are seven petitions and an introduc- 


of geography. 


tion and conclusion. The first three peti- 
tions are directed to God, the last four to 
man’s need. They are some times called 
the three “Thy” petitions and the four 
“Us” petitions. 


Our Father 


God is pictured in this prayer as a 
father, with all a father’s interest and love. 
He is much more than the source of life, 
He sustains life and enriches life. We are 


) indebted to Jesus for this concept of God. 
'No other religious teacher ever taught the 


Fatherhood of God with the deep meaning 
given it by Him. In this prayer we come 
to God as children, trusting and loving 
Him. 

It is “Our” Father rather than “My” 
Father. There are occasions when it is 
well for us to personalize our relationship 
to God. Then we will be ready to join 
Thomas in his short creed—“My Lord and 
my God.” But in this prayer we socialize 
our faith in the very introduction. He is 
the God of others as well as of us. In the 
very praying we dedicate ourselves to re- 
claiming the lost children and to giving 
help to the needy children in His great 
family. “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


Hallowed 


“Hallowed be Thy name” is often un- 
derstood to be a petition against swearing. 
It means much more than that. We pray 
that the name of God is to be kept holy. 
By His name we mean His whole char- 
Jacter and being, all that is represented by 
one’s name. We must not use this petition 
like a doxology, it is a prayer, and it is a 
prayer for something to happen in us. We 
ask that we may be honorable toward 
God. Remember Luther’s explanation of 
these petitions. Turn to your catechism 
again. 

Kingdom 

Kingdoms may be thought of in terms 
Many who pray for the 
Kingdom of God think in terms of some 
place on earth where a heavenly order of 
society can be established. But a better 
concept for the Kingdom of God is built 


| around the idea of God’s rulership. Where 
the ‘King rules, there is His Kingdom. 
Where any loyal citizen lives, there is His 


Kingdom. 


It is a Kingdom of human 
hearts; perfected in their relationships 


with each other so that they become a true 


brotherhood. We pray that we, all men 
everywhere, may be made fit for citizen- 
ship in that Kingdom. We dedicate our- 
selves to every sacrifice required for the 
extension of the rule of our King over all 


the earth. 
Will 


This petition interprets the former. But 
it is a more complete dedication to the 
business of Kingdom building. We ask 
God’s grace in our hearts so that every 
stubborn, rebellious purpose may be over- 
ruled. When we pray this petition we 
must remember, too, that God’s will is 
good towards us, it is our Father’s will. 
We must not pray like slaves, fearing the 
consequences of our surrender. We can 
know God’s will, for He revealed it in 
Jesus Christ. To love His Son and to be 
like His Son in all our relationships is to 
follow His will. We want our Father to 
rule our lives fully. 


Bread 


Recall Luther’s definition of bread—“All 
that pertains to the wants and support of 
this present life.’ Is it right to pray for 
material things? Jesus taught us to do 
so in this very petition. We have taken 
Him very seriously in this matter and the 
greater part of our prayers is taken up 
with asking for bread. He gave us the 
proportion of one petition in six for ma- 
terial things. We come dangerously near 
reserving one petition in six for spiritual 
blessings. 

We are not to ask selfishly, not “Give 
me” but “Give us.” We are all one fam- 
ily and one must not eat happily when 
other members of the family starve. In 
this petition we do not ask for ourselves 
or for others what we can get for our- 
selves. In a legitimate sense “God helps 
them that help themselves.” This prayer 
for daily needs is not a substitute for ef- 
fort. It should be a spur to effort. It should 
help us realize anew our partnership with 
God in our work. 


Forgive 

The second “us” petition is vastly im- 
portant. It implies our confession of sin. 
Jesus emphasized this humble spirit of 
confession over and over again. He also 
stressed forgiveness as a necessary mark 
of His Kingdom. Here He coupled the 
two kinds of forgiveness in a startling 
way. As we forgive our neighbors so we 
ask to be forgiven by God. He told the 
parable of “The Unmerciful Servant” to 
enforce this teaching. Read Matthew 18: 
21-25. 

Why did Jesus lay so much emphasis 
on the spirit of forgiveness? Several an- 
swers could be given. For one thing for- 
giveness is a divine virtue. It is in the 
very heart of God. It makes God lovable. 
If we are to be like Christ we dare not 
harbor enmities and treasure our wrongs. 
Then, too, He depends on us for the win- 
ning of the world to Him. He would never 


win His world through a lot of disciples 


who were engrossed in their petty grudges 
and hates. Forgiveness is an essential for 
a winsome character. Love is the key- 
note of harmony in His Kingdom. Love 
is always ready to forgive. 

Let us pray this petition with real care. 
To pray it and hold our grudges is, in 
effect, to pray that God will hold enmity 
against us. The word “as” means just that. 
Forgive, we pray, as we forgive. And the 
word debts makes even more inclusive 
the range of our need of forgiveness. To 
trespass is to go where you have no 
right. We need forgiveness also for the 
things we owe, the debts we omit paying. 
Indeed our debt to God is beyond meas- 
ure, unless we can measure the sacrifice 
of the cross. Let us continue to pray 
“Forgive” but let us more earnestly strive 
to be forgiving. 


Lead . 


“Lead us not” sounds like a negative 
petition. Rather it is a positive prayer 
for guidance, asking that God lead us 
where we will not be tried beyond our 
strength. “Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God,” was the 
plea of James. It is our own wilfulness 
that gets us into trouble. If we permit 
God to have His way in our lives, we need 
not fear temptation. Along with our prayer 
for His leading must go our own conse- 
cration to the business of following Him. 


Deliver 


The seventh petition is really a sum- 
mary of all as Luther suggests. Jesus never 
questions the reality of evil. Nor does He 
lay evil to chance. Evil is the result of a 
wily, designing, wholly bad personality, 
which He called Satan. Man is helpless 
in his hands unless the grace of God pro- 
tects him. It is for that grace we pray in 
this petition. Read I Corinthians 10: 13. 


Conclusion 


How we hurry through the beautiful 
conclusion to our model prayer. “For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” We 
have asked much in this great prayer. 
Can God answer these petitions? Yes, He 
can. He is a King with all power and 
worthy of all glory. We have spoken to 
Him as “Our Father.’ We must not lose 
our sense of reverence by our familiarity. 
This Father created the world, originated 
life out of His own being, sustains and 
supports the universe He has made, and 
has' the power to redeem forever lost hu- 
man nature. This Father in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, revealed His power over sin 
and death, the two most subtle enemies 
of man’s happiness. Yes, God can answer 
our petitions. We may ask what we will. 

* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, August 21. It 
would be helpful’:to recite; together Lu- 
ther’s catechism on the” Lord’s Prayer 
Next topic, “Our Great Church.” 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
FREDERICK, MD., 1738-1938 


By Abdel Ross Wentz. The Evangelical 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 1938. Pages 375. 


In his book, “The Lutheran Church of 
Frederick, Maryland,’ written to com- 
memorate the two hundredth birthday of 
this old, historic church, Dr. Wentz has 
made a fine contribution to the literature 
of the Lutheran Church of America. The 
aim of the book, as stated in the author’s 
preface, is to present an “accurate and 
readable account of the origin and growth 
of the congregation.” Dr. Wentz has ad- 
mirably achieved his aim. As far as this 
reviewer can tell, the account is entirely 
accurate, unless there be some inevitable 
inaccuracies in the long rolls presented 
in the appendices. The book is also highly 
readable. Except in the first chapter, 
where the sameness of sentence pattern 
becomes monotonous, Dr. Wentz proves 
himself to be a distinguished stylist. His 
expression is simple and direct; his words, 
never technical without lucid explanation, 
are carefully chosen to express the precise 
meaning desired; and he is gifted with a 
fluency that makes the reading a pleasure. 

But this book has many virtues. Far 
from being a mere chronological order of 
events in the life of this congregation, it 
is an interpretation of these events in the 
light of national movements and national 
happenings, and it is thus made to reflect 
the course of the American Lutheran 
Church as a whole. We receive, for ex- 
ample, an excellent picture of the hard 
conditions which surrounded the estab- 
lishment of the first Lutheran churches 
of America—the amazing shortage of or- 
dained ministers, impositions by such re- 
ligious mountebanks as Carl Rudolph, and 
encroachments by Moravian missionaries 
such as Lars Nyberg. We see how the 
French and: Indian War and the Revolu- 
tionary War choked much of the activity 
of these churches, how they blossomed 
forth during the period of national con- 
sciousness following the Revolution, how 
they were torn by suspense and dread 
during the War between the States, how 
they reflect the prosperity and economical 
progress in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. By making his work re- 
flect the course of Lutheran congrega- 
tions throughout the country, Dr. Wentz 
has greatly widened its value and has 
lifted it from a limited sphere of interest 
into the realm of widespread general in- 
terest. It must not be inferred, however, 
that Dr. Wentz ever loses sight of his main 
subject, the development of the Frederick 
Lutheran Church. He is too astute an 
author for that. Always his expression of 
the broader implications of his subject is 
kept subordinate to the subject. 


Of course, the growth of any church is 
to no slight extent dependent upon its 
ministers. The development of the Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick is no excep- 
tion. Many fascinating personalities and 
minds gave a fine account of themselves 
in this pulpit and in the pastoral life of 
this Lutheran community. The author 


undoubtedly recognized that his presenta- 
tion of these men was one of the most 
crucial tests of whether his book should 
rise to its greatest possible interest. He 
met the test well, proving himself very 
capable at biographical and character 
sketches. He makes the shepherds closely 
associated with the destinies of this con- 
gregation stand out sharply, a number of 
them unforgettably. The reader will not 
easily forget the missionary founder of 
“the congregation of the Monocacy,” the 
Rev. John Caspar Stoever, the sturdy in- 
dividualist who for many years in all kinds 
of weather courageously rode on the Lord’s 
work through the wooded valleys of the 
frontier section of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. One wonders whether 
the author is fair when, in speaking of 
the long period before Stoever undertook 
to form a congregation on the Monocacy, 
he says: “He (Stoever) felt no abiding 
responsibility for those Lutherans, no 
constant anxiety for their salvation.” The 
fact seems to be that this missionary vis- 
ited the Lutherans on the Monocacy when- 
ever he left his own congregations at 
Philadelphia, New Hanover, and the 
Trappe to visit his father’s old charge in 
Virginia. His three congregations which 
were his special obligation must certainly 
have provided ample “abiding respon- 
sibility” for him. How could he assume 
“abiding responsibility” for the Lutherans 
on the Monocacy? 

Nor will the reader forget the brief in- 
sight into the character of the sturdy, in- 
dustrious, capable patriarch of American 
Lutheranism, Dr. Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg; nor the brief portrait of the first 
resident pastor of the congregation, the 
Rev. B. M. Hausihl, the brilliant English- 
man who later preached in a large New 
York church and after the Revolution was 
forced to flee to Nova Scotia because of 


' Toryism. No more will one forget the 


portrait of the Rev. John A. Krug, faith- 
ful, pietistic, “delicate little man”; of the 
Rev. F. W. Jasinsky, who brought into the 
Frederick church the pride of manner and 
bearing which he had acquired as an of- 
ficer in the army of Frederick the Great; 
of Dr. Simeon W. Harkey, the passionate 
but deeply spiritual revivalist who resigned 
because he was not provided with the 
proper room for weekly evangelistic serv- 
ice; of the wise and calm shepherd, Dr. 
Kuhlman; and of the genial, lovable, thor- 
ough pastor, Dr. Rupp. 

But Dr. Wentz’s most signal success in 
character drawing is his presentation of 
the Rev. David Frederick Schaeffer. Here 
he had a brilliant subject indeed, one that 
well deserves a full-length biographical 
study; for the Rev. Schaeffer was a man 
of decidedly superior parts. In addition to 
being one of the best beloved pastors and 
preachers in the history of the Frederick 
congregation, this noble and scholarly man 
took the initiative in forming the joint 
synod of Maryland and Virginia, was 
highly instrumental in forming the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Lutheran Church of 
America, in his own parsonage gave ex- 
cellent seminary training to his young as- 
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sistants, for a number of years edited the 
first English church paper in the world, 
The Evangelical Lutheran Intelligencer, 
and was one of two prime movers in the 
establishment of the first Lutheran sem- 
inary in America at Gettysburg. Dr. Wentz 
has given someone a fine beginning to a 
fascinating full-length biography of this 
man whose glorious career ended so 
tragically. 

Dr. Wentz’s skill in the art of narration 
is superior. His selection of materials from 
the great body of source matter which was 
at his disposal shows keen acumen. He 
holds the interest of the reader throughout 
the book, so arranging the main current 
of his story that the reader is carried on 
by the sheer impetus of that current. And, 
granting the difficulty of his task, he suc- 
ceeds brilliantly in achieving one of the 
most significant attributes in successful 
narration: that of keeping the action ever 
moving onward to its predetermined end. 

All in all, Dr. Wentz has done an ad- 
mirable piece of work; and the Lutheran 
Church of Frederick is to be congratulated 
on securing the services of such a distin- 
guished church historian to present its 
fascinating history. A. G. D. Wires. 


THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH 


By Winfred Rhoades. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 182. 
Price, $1.75. 


This book comes out of an authentic 
background. The author has studied and 
practiced psychology, psychiatry, and per- 
sonality adjustment. Moreover, he has 
lived widely and tragically as student, 
journalist, teacher, clergyman and, for 
twenty years, an invalid. 

He deals with such topics as worry, re- 
laxation, adjustment and power. 

There are many volumes on thought- 
control. The primary value of this one 
results from its sustained emphasis upon 
the theme: “Fellowship with God is every 
man’s greatest need.” Rap D. Herm. 


STORM IN HER HEART 


By Gloria Young. Published by Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.00. 


Norma Harrington, daughter of wealthy 
parents, grows restless in her society life 
and answers an advertisement in the news- 
paper. Asa result she goes to a struggling 
mission in a little mining town near 
Denver. Her wise, peppery grandmother 
goes with her and helps her make a “g6” 
of it. The work of these two and of Gor- 
don Thorn, the director of the mission, 
and the people with whom they work pro- 
vide good material for this story. A fire 
destroys the mission equipment and does 
great damage, but from the ashes spring 
up great new buildings and splendid new 
possibilities for the mission. A swift-mov- 
ing romance adds to the charm of the 
book. This is a delightfully refreshing 
book which will afford a few hours’ re- 
laxation, and certainly a change from the 
problem novels of the present day. It is 
fiction that is wholesome and Christian. 

M. G. Horn. 
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MISUSE OF SACRAMENT 
CHARGED 


June 22, 1938. 

Dear LUTHERAN: 
Some oF us have viewed with increasing 
anxiety the use (or misuse) of the Sac- 
rament of the Holy Communion in our 


| Church. 


; 


The Sacraments were given to the 
Church for dispensing and to no other or- 
ganization. 

We have been reading that Women’s 

, Missionary Societies, Pastoral Associations, 
‘colleges and seminaries have been cele- 
brating the Holy Communion. Now to cap 
the climax, the current issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN announces that the recent Parish 
Workers’ Conference have celebrated. 
As Executive Secretary of the Luther 


_ League of America, I ever refused to cele- 
' brate the Holy Communion at its conven- 
_ tions because it was not the Church. 


Is it not time that the Church called a 
halt to this prevailing misuse of the Sac- 
rament and demanded that its prerogative 
‘be maintained? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Harry Honcss. 


' Parish Workers with Rights 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

IT Is encouraging to note the increasing 
interest in matters relating to the Church, 
as is evidenced by the letter appended. 
The respect for the Holy Communion in- 
dicated is also very praiseworthy. The 
letter shows that there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the manner and the 
occasion of the administration of the Sac- 
rament. To decide this matter, we must 
turn to the inspired Scriptures and the 
Confessions of the Church based upon 
them. 

A study of the Acts makes it clear that 
in the beginning no service was considered 
complete without the breaking of bread, 
or the Holy Communion; and this was a 
feature of the Christian service in the 
homes of the Christians, as indicated in 
the expression, “breaking bread from house 
to house” (Acts 2: 46). It is evident that 
these services were of a rather informal 
kind, without pomp and ceremony. One 
can readily see that in the course of time 
there might result a practice leading to 
looseness and irregularity on the one hand 
and to extreme formalism and legalism 
as is seen in the practice of the adoration 
of the Sacrament and in the emphasis laid 
upon the celebration, so-called, of the Holy 
‘Communion; in the use of which term the 
question arises whether the right use of 
‘the Sacrament is understood. 

It is natural that when a group of Chris- 
‘ttians come together to consider those in- 
terests of the Church to which they are 
vespecially devoted that they should desire 
to partake of the Holy Communion and 
jointly participate in its blessings. In a 
measure they, like conventions of the 
Church, are the representative Church; 
and it is within the bounds of good order 
that they should engage jointly in a Com- 
munion Service. However, such a service 
should not be regarded as a substitute for 
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OPEN LETTERS 


the regular Communion Services in the 
churches to which the various members 
may belong; and all Christians in the 
Evangelical faith and good standing should 
be welcome to participate, if they so de- 
sire. As matters now stand, there is no 
danger that our people commune too often. 
In fact, in view of the Apostolic practice, 
it is desirable that an opportunity for par- 
taking of the Holy Sacrament should be 
provided every Lord’s Day. 

In the special Communion Services re- 
ferred to in the letter, they should be 
held in a consecrated Church and be 
directed by the pastor of the Church or 
by other ordained ministers whose ap- 
pointment meets with his full approval. In 
this manner all the requirements of Church 
order would be subserved and all ob- 
jectionable looseness avoided. 

LirurcistT. 


THE WHY’S OF UNAN- 
SWERED LETTERS 


1. No, IT 1s not because they are lazy. 
They have many other things to do besides 
prepare sermons and visit parishioners. 
They read daily papers to keep posted 
on what is going on in the world at large; 
they play tennis and golf, pitch quoits, go 
fishing and hunting, in order to keep 
physically fit, enjoy a good appetite and 
sleep soundly. 

2. No, not because they do not enjoy 
seeing their work sum up well at the end 
of the year in comparison with other par- 
ishes. Is not their work spiritual? And 
mere figures cannot tell the full story of 
spiritual conquests, or defeats, of souls 
saved, or lost. Why should they advertise 
that which appeals largely to the eye 
rather than the soul? They feel sure that 
God knows what they have accomplished, 
and they will get their final recognition 
and reward from Him, if not from their 
brethren. 

3. No, not because they did not intend to 
answer. They simply laid aside the letter 
that should have been promptly answered, 
waiting for a more convenient time and 
thus allowing procrastination, which is the 
thief of other things besides time, rob 
them of deserved praise, and at the same 
time deprive their enquiring friends and 
correspondents of information which they 
had a right to get and which should have 
been cheerfully and promptly given. 

Is it any wonder that brethren who have 
no time to answer letters are usually not 
put on important committees by the pres- 
ident of the synod, nor recommended to 
larger and more important vacant par- 
ishes? 

This is written in the hope that some 
younger brother in the ministry will not 
allow himself to become careless with his 
correspondence and his pastoral record. 
The writer is a one-time statistical secre- 
tary who worked seven years before he 
succeeded in securing a report from every 
pastor in his synod, although the correct 
reporting of its affairs depended on having 
the parochial blank’s tabulations complete. 

Won Ga: 
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Official Religious Education 
Texts for 


Weekday Church 
Schools 


Authorized by the Parish and Church 
School Board 

This Series of Official Texts for the Week- 
day Church School provides three sets of 
textbooks for the pupil and manuals for the 
teacher for each of the two departments, 
viz., Primary (6-8 year-olds) and Junior 
(9-11 year-olds), twelve books in all. 


The material in each textbook is pre- 
sented in the form of thirty complete les- 
sons for a period of that many weeks, a 
weekly session of an hour to an hour and a 
half being contemplated. Both courses are 
essentially Biblical. 


PRIMARY BOOKS (6-8 years) 
By Mabel B. Fenner 


FIRST BOOK, Primary—First Year 


GOD AND HIS HELPERS 


SECOND BOOK, Primary—Second Year 


JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


THIRD BOOK, Primary—Third Year 
GOD’S GOOD GIFTS 


The material under each of these titles 
includes: 

PUPIL’S BOOK —Bible stories retold and 
set in large type, history and catechism 
questions, hymns, psalms, memory verses. 
Price, 60 cents each; in quantities, at 50 
cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—A complete work- 
ing plan for teaching each lesson together 
with pupil’s material. Price, 85 cents. 


JUNIOR BOOKS (9-11 years) 
By Eva M. Stilz 


FOURTH BOOK, Junior—First Year 


GOD’S GREAT PLAN FOR 
MANKIND 


FIFTH BOOK, Junior—Second Year 


GOD’S CARE OF MANKIND 


SIXTH BOOK— Junior—Third Year 
GOD WORKING THROUGH 
MANKIND 


The material under each of these titles 
includes: 


PUPIL’S BOOK — Suggestions on reading 
lesson from Bible, lesson preparation, 
classwork, notework and handwork ac- 
tivities. Price, 50 cents each; in quanti- 
ties, at 40 cents. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL—A definite teaching 
plan and guide for each lesson, with pu- 
pil’s materials included. Price, 75 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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MEN, LABOR AND GOLD 


By the Parsonage Lady of Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada 


“VICTORIA never changes.” That is at 
once the despair of its young people and 


the delight of its old men and the tourists. 


We have often remarked that Victoria is 
a good place in which to escape the worries 
of the world: the political upheavals in 
Europe and the various eruptions in Amer- 
ican life. Life in Victoria moves at a 
mild pace, like the traffic in our streets. 
The peace was not greatly disturbed but 
Victorians were at least sitting on the edge 
of their chairs recently when 700 unem- 
ployed men came from the mainland, 
making demands upon the Provincial gov- 
ernment. 

An Ohio friend of ours writes: “I didn’t 
realize that you have such a mild climate. 
I had visions of your being snowbound for 
weeks and weeks at a time, and thawing 
out for only a brief spell in summer.” 

Parts of British Columbia may be like 
that, but along the coast, and particularly 
in the southern portion and on Vancouver 
Island, is to be found the mildest climate 
in Canada. At Victoria the winter tem- 
perature averages forty-one degrees. Com- 
pared with the Prairie Provinces or with 
the rigors of a Quebec winter, British 
Columbia is the California or the Florida 
of the Dominion. Hence it is quite under- 
standable that hundreds of homeless or 
unemployed make their way to this Prov- 
ince, greatly aggravating the local employ- 
ment and relief problems. 


Men Unmarried 


A large proportion of single men is a 
characteristic of new or pioneer regions 
such as this, a characteristic also of the 
logging and mining industries in a sparsely 
populated Province. The city of Van- 
couver tends to be the gathering place for 
these men in periods when they are out 
of work, for seasonal or other reasons. And 
it was there that the trouble began. 

Vancouver is a mainland seaport, a 
young, lusty city with a population of 
almost 250,000. Victoria, older in years, 
is an island seaport about one-fifth that 
size. Vancouver is the terminal of Can- 
ada’s two trans-continental railroads. It 
is a logger’s town, a sailor's town, a 
miner’s town. Victoria is the capital of 
the Province and the home of many re- 
tired and wealthy Englishmen from all 
parts of the Empire. 

When the Forestry Camps, a winter 
months’ relief project, were closed in 
May, about 3,000 of the men found jobs 
or otherwise took care of themselves. The 
remaining 1,000, members of a Relief 
Project Workers’ Union, went to Van- 
couver and tried to gain their demands 
for further government aid by “sitting 
down” in the post office, a Federal build- 
ing, and in the Art Gallery, a Provincial 
building. Thus they played one govern- 
ment against the other, meanwhile plagu- 
ing the municipal authorites whose un- 
welcome problem it was to preserve order 
and see that the men had food and clothing. 

After a month they were evicted by 
force and in the resulting riots did much 
damage. Then they came to Victoria, a 
few hundred at a time, as they could ar- 
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range transportation to Vancouver Island. 
In the end the union accepted the original 
offers made by the Province and peace- 
fully left the city. 

There was no disorder while they were 
here, but the tension made itself felt every- 
where. Delegations of the single unem- 
pléyed men attended services in many of 
the churches. In some instances their re- 
quest to have an announcement read from 
the pulpit was not granted. The Parlia- 
ment buildings bore a sign, “Closed for 
repairs.” There were police in the lobbies 
of the famous Empress Hotel. At the en- 
trances to the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
department store there were small cards: 
“Please use the center door,’ and just 
inside there was a guard. 

The Provincial Police and the shabby 
groups on the street corners are gone. 
Victoria has settled back to its leisurely, 
well-ordered ways, which not even the 
excitement of the new gold rush can dis- 
rupt. 

This is the third gold rush that Victoria 
has successfully ignored. Gold is luring 
men to Zeballos on the wild, west coast 
of Vancouver Island. Victoria, in the 
opinion of many, should be an outfitting 
base for these new mines which can be 
reached only by boat or plane. But Vic- 
toria is not interested. 


A Hudson’s Bay Post 


Eighty years ago Victoria was a Hud- 
son’s Bay trading post. The only inhab- 
itants of the fort and few surrounding 
farms were Hudson’s Bay officials and de- 
pendents. Then gold was discovered on 
the Fraser River. No one in Victoria 
cared; wealth here was measured in bales 
of furs. 

In California there was wild excitement 
over the new Fraser diggings. Crowded 
steamers with gold seekers of all nation- 
alities came from San Francisco into the 
free port of Victoria and made it the out- 
fitting base in spite of the indifference of 
the inhabitants. Almost between morning 
and night it became a city. 

Forty years later, in 1898, there was 
the Klondike rush. Vancouver, Seattle, 
and Tacoma profited greatly while Vic- 
toria kept to its quiet ways. Forty years 
have passed again, and men are making 
their excited way to gold. Following them 
to this isolated region is the Shantyman’s 
Christian Association with a little shack in 
which to hold services. 

Although this city could not be de- 
scribed as adventurous by any means, 
there are many living here who have 
known adventure a-plenty in their day. 
We number among our acquaintances men 
who lived through the peak of the Klon- 
dike rush, men who spent years prospect- 
ing in the Yukon, and old captains and 
sailors who were rich in the days when 
sealing was not yet illegal in the north 
Pacific. They will tell you times aren’t 
what they used to be; but the restless and 
daring still go to and fro. 

We opened our paper the other morning, 

“And there sat Sam, looking cool and 
calm,” but not “in the heart of the furnace 
roar”! He was sitting in the Empress 
Hotel gardens. Sam McGee! The original 
Sam McGee of Robert W. Service’s poem. 
You know the one— 
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“The Northern Lights have seen queer 
sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was that night on the marge of Lake 
Lebarge 
I cremated Sam McGee.” 

In Whitehorse (Yukon Territory) is his 
old- cabin, with a sign on it urging tourists 
to “Have a cup of tea with the ghost of 
Sam McGee.” But Sam is no ghost. He 
is a hearty-looking man of seventy, and 
he is going North once more. After spend- 
ing the last fifteen years in Montana he 
is going back North with other old timers 
to mine gold in a modern way, using air- 
planes. 

A lot of these “fictitious” characters in 
Service’s poems (also in Robert Ormond 
Case’s recent novel, “Wings North”) are 
real; and 
“There are strange things done in the 

midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold.” 


NEW YORK GIRLS’ CAMP 
By Paul C. White, Ph.D. 


Tue Unirep Lutheran Synod of New 
York, through its Committee on Parish 
Education, has developed its Lutheran 
Girls’ Camp, which opened July 2, on 
Lake Kanawauke in the Interstate Park, 
near Sloatsburg, N. Y. This is the second 
year the camp has been available to Lu- 
theran girls and their friends. The camp 
is located on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Kanawauke, one of the seven lakes in the 
Interstate Park. Because of its strategic 
location, outstanding summer opportunities 
are available for girls, ages 8-17 years. 

The daily program includes such activ- 
ities as hiking, swimming, archery, bad- 
minton, ping pong, tennis, fishing, nature 
study, arts and crafts, and a host of other 
activities. There is a daily program of 
Religious Education, which helps the child 
to build a strong Christian character. 

Among the counselors this year are the 
following: Miss Dorothy Zerbst, directress, 
from Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, 
Weehawken, N. J.; Miss Virginia Greever, 
assistant directress, from Charleston, 8. C.; 
and the Misses Katherine Krumbholz, 
Adeline Kepler, Gertrude Christiansen, 
Wilma Jansen, Margaret Kallina, Alice Ruth, 
Alberta Kuhlman, Gladys Telleen, Ruth 
Sanders, Jean Cochran, Helen Robb, Betty 
Wolf, Kathryn Guenther, and Marie Koch. 

The enrollment this year is almost dou- 
ble that of last year, showing an increase — 
in interest and support. In order to main- 
tain the same high standard of work as 
last year, new equipment has been added 
to the camp, including a new dock and a 
new headquarters cabin. 

The camp will be in session until August 
27. Girls, ages 8-17, enroll any week the 
camp is in session. The committee directly 
responsible for the work of the camp is 
composed of Mrs. Paul H. Schoening, a 
member of Holy Trinity Church, New 
York City, president; Mrs. Warren F. 
Kolkebeck, Christ Church, Floral Park, 
L. I. vice-president; Miss Mary Mac- 
Donald, Advent, New York City, secre- 
tary; Miss Ruth M. Canis, St. John’s, Rich- 
mond Hill, L. L., financial secretary; and 
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) Mrs. Paul C. White, Advent Church, New 
York City, treasurer. 
Information concerning the camp may 
be secured by writing Miss Dorothy 
Zerbst, directress, K-24, Bear Mountain, 
NENG 
The Anniversary Day Program, com- 
memorating the first year of activity of 
the Lutheran Girls’ Camp of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, was held 
Sunday, July 3, on the camp ground. More 
_ than 100 guests were present to hear in- 
}spiring messages delivered by Walton H. 

Greever, D.D., secretary of the United 

Lutheran Church in America, Clarence E. 
- Krumbholz, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Inner Mission Board of the United 
| Lutheran Church in America, and others. 


| PALMETTOS 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


“PALMETTOS” was recently down where 
- many kinds of palmettos grow. It was his 
privilege to be present at the Florida 
‘Synod and Summer School in St. Peters- 
burg. The little synod, far flung over the 
jlong peninsula, finds that a combined pro- 
/ gram is of advantage in bringing more 
people together and in cutting down travel 
expense. The morning hours are taken up 
jas a summer school, the afternoons by 
simultaneous business sessions of the 
synod, the Women’s Missionary Society 
and the Luther League. The evening pro- 
grams are assembly periods for all. We 
were invited to give three addresses in 
as many days to the pastors and laymen 
group, using the topics for the Pastors’ 
Institutes scheduled for this fall, and also 
_ to give three lectures to the Luther League 
study group on the work of evangelism. 
Both groups were very kind and appre- 
-ciative. The young people of the Church 
are, and can be, interested in the impor- 
tant work of evangelism, and we were 
more than pleased with the earnest way 
they studied the need before our Church 
and methods of winning others, that Amer- 
‘ica might be a truly Christian nation. The 
pastors, too, were an alert group, and en- 
tered heartily into discussions of the chal- 
‘lenge and work of the minister today. They 
are anxious to redeem the time lost in a 
belated Liutheran mission enterprise in 
‘the playground state of the South. It was 
an inspiration to be among them. 

Other visitors were Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
‘president of the North Carolina Synod, 
who brought the message of the Executive 
‘Board of the United Lutheran Church and 
also discussed “The Church’s Work,” and 
“Miss Mary E. Markley, who in many 
2apacities served the entire group, the 
“missionary convention and the young 
eople. 


Rumblings 


The much heralded union of Methodists 
s threatened of successful completion by 
‘nternal strife. That there is a strong un- 
‘dercurrent of opposition is evident to any 
observer. An organization has been formed 
so fight for the preservation of the Metho- 
list Church South. Some congregations 
‘iuave voted to withhold moneys from the 
1ew organization. While the southern 
ranch of the Church confirmed the union 
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at its recent meeting in Birmingham and 
the thing is officially done, yet it will take 
careful handling to prevent the formation 
of another Protestant denomination. The 
feeling is rather strong that the congrega- 
tions themselves were not sufficiently con- 
sulted concerning the- proposed union. To 
us it would séem very unfortunate if the 
attempted union of Methodists should re- 
sult in miscarriage, as did the union of 
the Cumberland Presbyterians with the 
Presbyterian Church several years ago. 
That effort only resulted in the weaken- 
ing of the Cumberland Church and the 
loss of many congregations and properties, 
but the Cumberland Church gathered its 
remnants together and continues its sep- 
arate existence. 

Many seem astonished that the under- 
current opposition among the Southern 
Methodists should be so strong. It was 
unfortunate that the final action came just 
when it did. Events transpiring in the 
nation have done much to create sectional- 
ism in the past three or four years. The 
Anti-Lynching Bill was considered by 
Southerners as a direct slap at their sec- 
tion, and an unjust one at that. Other 
proposed and enacted legislation has done 
much to arouse sectional prejudices. But 
more than any of these the attitude of the 
Northern press, the half-baked and prej- 
udical articles appearing in many mag- 
azines concerning conditions in the South, 
all these and other things that could be 
mentioned have combined to create more 
sectional feeling than many of us have 
known in our lifetime. The writer was 
born, reared and educated in Tennessee, 
spent twelve years in the ministry of our 
Church in the North, and now for the past 
twelve years has lived here in the deep 
South, and feels somewhat qualified to ap- 
praise conditions and sentiments in both 
sections. The War Between the States is 
forgotten; yes, that scarcely plays a part 
in the sentiment of the South. The thing 
rankling the South today is the attitude 
of the North now. It was very unfortunate 
that these sectional prejudices should have 
been so aggravated just at the time when 
the Southern Methodists were considering 
their problem of union. The issue would 
have been happier at another time. 


25th Anniversary 


Dr. George J. Gongaware celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as pastor of St. 
John’s Church in Charleston recently. His 
devotional spirit prompted him to call his 
Lutheran brethren of the section together 
for a day’s worship, with sermon and com- 
munion. Through the years he has given 
his congregation wise and statesmanlike 
leadership, which is yet characterized with 
strength. His congregation showed its de- 
votion and appreciation by a liberal purse 
which is taking the good pastor to recre- 
ational grounds in New England. 


Fire 

Dr. James C. Kinard tells a story of a 
dead church which one day had a fire, and, 
when a large company of people had gath- 
ered around, a critic observed that he 
had never seen so many people at that 
church before. The moral is that some of 
our’-churches need more “fire.” St. Bar- 
nabas in "Charleston had a fire of the right 
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sort and it drew a large crowd of happy 
people. Yes, they burned their mortgage. 
Pastor F. W. Brandt, who came to the 
church just one year ago, has been giving 
quiet but vigorous leadership. Growth is 
evident along many lines. At the annual 
meeting last winter it was determined to 
try to pay off the remaining debt of some 
five thousand dollars by June. A commit- 
tee was appointed, headed by Mr. C. J. 
Bendt. The work began. Before the month 
of June was over members and friends 
of the church met and, while their hearts 
burned within them, they burned the 
mortgage and their pretty church stands 
free of debt. They are thinking now of a 
new Sunday school. 

Three young men were recently in- 
stalled in the Southern Conference of our 
synod. The Rev. E. D. Stockman, pastor 
of St. Luke’s, Florence, the Rev. Ernest 
A. Felker of the Fairfax Parish, and the 
Rev. Clarence L. Richardson of the Ehr- 
hardt Parish. Pastor Stockman, after 
graduating from the Southern Seminary a 
few years ago, served at Laurel, Miss., and 
accepted the call to the Florence church 
this spring. Pastors Felker and Richard- 
son are recent graduates of the Southern 
Seminary, now in their first pastorates. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Into Iowa, the “Hawkeye State,” you 
can place Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, and still have 144 
square miles to spare into which to pliant 
more corn. The great north-central-west 
with 

Iowa 

as its center, is a marvelous country! Here 
in the vast level stretches where earth 
and sky seem to meet at far distant hori- 
zons, roamed the untamed buffalo in 
droves of millions. Here on his “Happy 
Hunting Grounds” was the paradise of the 
Red Man. Both have gone, and the Indian’s 
Eden is now the farmer’s Paradise. On 
the heels of the departing buffalo sounded 
the hooves of steer, sheep and horse. The 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the Indian pony 
has given place to the chuck, chuck, chuck 
of the tractor. Where flourished the long 
grass of the prairie now shoots up the 
tallest corn. 

The former fallow wastes of the well- 
nigh endless plains where wild man and 
beast eked out a mere existence, now 
bring life and joy to millions of men, 
women, and children. Where the former 
wigwam stood, is now the elevator, the 
abattoir, the packing plant. The Indian 
camp and village have given place to the 
farmhouse, the village and the teeming 
city. 

The dry. winters, the hot and moist sum- 
mers, the plow, animal and man have made 
Iowa the leading animal breeding state— 
the premier manufactory of dairy products 
—cereal preparations—meat packing—and 
incidentally, pearl buttons—and railroad 
shops. Its seven railroad systems, em- 
bracing twenty-two companies operating 
almost 10,000 miles, places the state fourth 
in mileage (only Texas, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania exceeding it), and finds every 
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farm scarcely more than six or eight miles 
from some railroad line. The Lincoln 
Highway traverses the state from Clinton 
to Council Bluffs; and all state and county 
roads are in prime condition. 


History 

The French explorers first saw this por- 
tion of the country—then the French 
traders. When Lewis and Clark traversed 
it in 1804 it was still a wilderness. It was 
owned at various times by the French and 
the Spaniards and came into possession 
of the United States through the Louisiana 
Purchase from France in 1803. From 1805 
to 1838 Iowa belonged successively to the 
Louisiana, the Missouri, the unorganized, 
the Michigan Territory, until 1838 when 
it was formed by Congress into the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa, which it remained until it 
became a state in 1846, 


Government 


The executive officer is the Governer 
(at present N. G. Kraschel) elected for a 
term of two years at a salary of $7,500 
per annum. The Executive Council, of 
which the Governor is a member, has ex- 
tensive powers and its members are 
elected for a term of two years. 

The State Legislature is composed of 
fifty Senators elected for four years, one- 
half every two years; and one Represen- 
tative, elected for two years from each 
of the ninety-nine counties and one from 
each of the counties not exceeding nine, 
having the largest population. The Legis- 
lature meets biennially in the odd years 
at Des Moines, the capital. 

The United States Senators are G. M. 
Gillette, who has recently been re-nom- 
inated, and G. L. Herring; and there are 
nine Representatives, the Hon. Vincent H. 
Herrington representing the ninth district, 
in which Sioux City is located. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is elected for a term of four years at 
a salary of $4,500. There are twenty-seven 
schools of higher education, the State Uni- 
versity at Iowa City, and the Iowa State 
College at Ames. The State Teachers’ Col- 
lege is at Cedar Falls. 

The largest cities are Des Moines. 
143,000; Sioux City, 80,000; Davenport, 
61,000. 

Sioux City 

This second largest city in Iowa—the 
one hundred tenth in the United States— 
located in the northwestern part of the 
state—500 miles west of Chicago, has na- 
tional and international prominence. It 
has a number of appropriate and correct 
designations: “A city of lovely homes.” 
(It has no slums or tenement districts.) 
“The industrial metropolis of the great 
Northwest.” “The market capital of the 
world’s richest agricultural empire.” It is 
the shipping center of Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska; and draws its trade 
also from the other six surrounding com- 
monwealths. It is the railroad center of 
twenty lines, the tenth largest center in 
the country. The first train arrived in 
1868. The site of the city at the confluence 
of the Missouri and Big Sioux Rivers was 
the favorite camping ground and meeting 
place of the Indians. 

The beginnings of the city date to 1854 
in the erection of two log cabins. The ijirst 
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mail arrived in 1855, the first steamboat, 
with lumber, from St. Louis, in 1856., 

Sioux City’s growth along all lines has 
been phenomenal. It is the fifth among 
the leading meat-packing centers in the 
nation, and the greatest turn-over grain 
market in the Union. It has the largest 
creamery in the United States. 

The city has not forgotten its children, 
summer or winter. Its wonderful park 
system, embracing 1,520 acres, gives beauty 
and recreation in forty-four distinct parks 
and playgrounds to children and parents. 
Every home is only a few blocks from a 
park, 

There are thirty-one public schools and 
three schools of higher education. The 
sixteen denominations count eighty-two 
congregations. Among them, thirteen are 
Lutheran,—one, U. L. C. A. A second 
United Lutheran Church congregation is 
in embryo. 


A DREAM COME TRUE 


Parishes Served by Dr. C. R. Botsford in 
Forty-year Ministry Extend Warm 
Welcome 


For THE past two years it has been my 
prayer that life might be spared to com- 
plete forty years as a minister with a 
“farewell tour” to my former charges. The 
dream came true this summer. By the 
grace of God through His generous ser- 
vants, my successors, and a host of friends 
the trip has been made. Mrs. Botsford and 
I are supremely happy because of the 
experiences. 

First in St. Mark’s, Washington, D. C., 
the church of my young manhood, and a 
congregation I saved for the Church, Pas- 
tor Frantz gave us the usual royal wel- 
come with a good congregation and some 
dear old friends with a beautiful purse of 
$1.00 for each of the forty years. This I 
handed to the wife as one of the greatest 
factors in making and keeping me a min- 
ister. 

Then there was old St. John’s, North- 
umberland, Pa., where July 1, 1898, I be- 
came pastor and served eight years, after 
having assisted Dr. Warner the year be- 
fore. Here a great congregation assembled, 
including the members of the two coun- 
try congregations. Pastor Crouse was all 
a true friend could be. Dr. J. M. Reimen- 
snyder, aged ninety-one years, graced the 
service with his presence, made a few re- 
marks, led the prayer, and pronounced 
the benediction. My whole family, save a 
daughter at home sick, was present for 
the service and the fine dinner prepared 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. Here again 
a generous purse was presented. 

Our third stop and my second charge 
was Holy Trinity, Berwick, Pa., where for 
nine years and more we served the 
Church. This is now a large congregation 
whose able and popular pastor, the Rev. 
A. W. Smith, is doing a fine work. Our 
reception by pastor and people could not 
have been more cordial nor generous. Our 
finances were materially increased by the 
gift received, and our joy was complete 
as we met the old friends in their homes 
and at the great picnic of the week. 

The final and crowning service was July 
24 in St. John’s, Cumberland, Md. Here 
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for twelve years we labored hard and got 
some results and planted some seed that 
has helped in the progress of the large 
and enthusiastic congregation of the pres- 
ent. St. John’s is nobly served by the Rev. 
E. P. Heinze, pastor for eight years since 
graduation from the seminary. A congre- 
gation that filled the auditorium to over- 
flowing greeted us and gave close atten- 
tion to my message. Knowing of my de- 
sire to come North for this itinerary St. 
John’s sent me a check last February for 
$60. And then, in speaking of the fine and 
unselfish service of the pastor’s wife, she 
was called before the congregation to re- 
ceive a check for $10, the gift of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. It was all very wonderful. 

All along the way from brother pastors 
and laymen like A. P. Black I have re- 
ceived kindnesses that have made the way 
an easy one. Having given my all to Christ 
and His Church, I have received an hun- 
dred-fold in fathers and mothers and 
houses and lands (with some persecutions, 
of course) during this trip and all the 
years that preceded. 


CHILDREN OF THE CLERGY ~ 


SOME MONTHS ago, a group of ministers’ 
daughters and sons met for luncheon with 
a not too serious purpose in mind. As they 
continued to meet from time to time, they 
invited guests of prominence to join with 
them and the interchange of viewpoints 
led to an idea that a society of children 
of the clergy could be stimulating and, — 
more important perhaps, of some use. : 

The idea grew, and today plans are being © 
laid to build a national group. The achieve- 
ments of children of the clergy seem to 
be of general interest and become even — 
more interesting when written about and 
discussed by such well-known daughters 
and sons as Bruce Barton, Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, Margaret Huntington, Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, Katharine Haviland-Taylor, and 
many others. How to make these achieve- 
ments more useful and effective is one 
of the dominating purposes of the society. 

The following objectives are included 
in the program: 3 

(1) Recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments of children of the clergy. q 

(2) The accumulation of a fund for edu-— 
cational and philanthropic purposes. 

(3) A desire to promote the spirit of 
interdenominational fellowship and church — 
unity. 

(4) Fostering a closer understanding 
among nationals of other countries in the 
United States. 

In particular, the society feels that its 
greatest good can be effected by co-operat-— 
ing with organizations already doing con- 
structive work in phases of this field; 
namely, the Institute for International 
Education and the several committees on 
refugee work. ; 

Realizing its future possibilities, Rebecca 
Trauger Hulbert, a Lutheran minister's — 
daughter, has taken over the society's — 
directorship. Mrs. Hulbert believes that 
the potentialities of the society are tre- 
mendous. 

The society has headquarters at the 
Hotel Barclay, 111 E. 48th St., New York. 
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) WORK CENTERS IN INDIA 


Miss Neyan Alleman, Visitor from America, 
Impressed by Farm, Reading Room 
and Sanitarium 


THE United Lutheran Church in its 
missionary work in India has developed 
several unusual projects which attract the 
visitor’s attention. As a member of the 
Lutheran Church I have always prided 
myself on my knowledge of our mission- 

_ary work, but I must confess, that our ex- 
‘perimental farm project was new to me. 

In the Madras presidency in southeast 

India is located our United Lutheran mis- 
sion field. Our work centers around the 
two large towns of Guntur and Rajah- 
jmundry. Five miles out of Guntur is lo- 
cated our experimental farm. Years ago 
the Indian government gave to the United 
'Lutheran Church of India three hundred 
_acres of land to be used for experimental 
_farming. One hundred acres of this were 
to be used in experimenting with crops 
| that might be raised on this soil; the other 
-two hundred were to be set aside for the 
boys who graduated from our farm school. 
Each boy is given, on completion of the 
two-year course, five acres of ground. This 
becomes his land, and on it he may 
veventually build some sort of shelter which 
“will become his home. On his five acres 
he will be able to produce enough to sup- 
port himself and a family. 
! Our mission on its hundred acres has 
‘the necessary buildings for housing the 
boys, a large school room, and a shed-like 
structure which houses the hand looms 
‘for weaving together with houses for the 
eworkers. The cow shed recently rebuilt, 
which not only houses the cattle but the 
pigs as well, was proudly displayed by 
the native teacher who had supervised its 
building. 

In India the districts that correspond to 
“our counties are called taluks. Each taluk 
in the area that is covered by our mis- 
sion work sends one boy to our experi- 
/mental farm to take the two-year course. 
His days are filled not only with study, 
/2ut with work on the farm. There is no 
-harge made to the boy for this training. 
/5ome of the boys not representatives from 
che taluk pay a small fee, but the project 
'n addition to the income from the farm 
oroducts is maintained by the general mis- 
‘sion fund. 


Superior Livestock 

Of the three divisions of this two-year 
‘ourse, the agricultural is the most im- 
portant. Farming not only means raising 
he common rice crop but other crops as 
vell. The boys are taught the funda- 
nental principles of breeding and cattle 
aising. The well-fed cattle I saw in the 
ow shed were quite a contrast to the 
tarving animals that wander where they 
vill in the streets of any Indian town or 
‘ity. The raising of bees and poultry ac- 
ording to scientific methods gives fur- 
ner opportunity for increasing the boy’s 
ivelihood on a farm. 

A subsidiary course in this farm school 
3 gardening. The boys are taught to grow 
he common vegetables. Weaving is an- 
ther subsidiary course. This provides an 
ccupation and income during the days 
then there is no work in the field. Hand 
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looms are used in the weaving of rugs, 
bags, and coarse common cloth. 

The third division in this farm course 
is known as rural reconstruction. The boys 
are taught sanitation and the simple rules 
of maintaining health and eliminating 
disease. Bible classes and Christian train- 
ing are a part of the daily program. 

All of the boys come from our ele- 
mentary Christian schools in the villages. 
They are twenty-eight in number, and 
they are all Christians. The native at the 
head of this experimental farm is a spe- 
cial-trained man. He and the second 
teacher are both Christians. When a boy 


‘leaves this school to begin life on his five 


acres of ground, he is well equipped with 
a Christian training as well as a scientific 
knowledge of farming. All of the two hun- 
dred acres have been used by our grad- 
uates. The mission is now seeking other 
tracts of land from the Indian government. 


A Busy House 


Another interesting activity carried on 
by our mission is the United Lutheran 
Church Mission Reading Room in Rajah- 
mundry. In charge of this is Mr. V. S. 
Paul, a converted Brahmin, who has lost 
his family and friends by becoming a 
Christian. 

In the Brahmin section of Rajahmundry 
the mission owns an Indian house, which 
seemed to overflow with activity the day 
I visited it. On the first floor is a large 
reading room where are found Indian as 
well as English magazines and newspapers. 
A smaller room is used once a week for 
a dispensary for women and children. Here 
Dr. Moyer and her staff come each week 
to treat on an average of fifty natives. 
Small rooms used for an office and recep- 
tion room complete the first floor. The 
second floor is used as a hostel where 
twenty-two boys and men have dormitory 
space or rooms. This is operated on a 
non-profit basis for students studying in 
the city. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Paul, fel- 
lowship meetings are held every Satur- 
day night in which many Hindus take a 
keen interest. Speakers of all nationalities 
have addressed this group. A Sunday 
school class is conducted every Sunday 
morning for non-Christians. Chapel serv- 
ices are held every evening. Most of those 
living in the hostel attend these services. 
Those living in the hostel represent all 
castes, and are mostly educated people. In 
connection with the reading room there is 
a circulating library which contains both 
Indian and foreign journals as well as 
books. The membership in the reading 
room depends on the number of mag- 
azines. At present there are eighty pay- 
ing members. This work is almost self- 
supporting. 

A gospel team organized by Mr. Paul 
works in the city, and group work is done 
among the Hindus in the streets. During 
the summer he conducted a summer school 
which twenty-six boys attended. This 
school might be compared to our daily 
vacation Bible schools in the United States. 
But in addition to the Bible lessons that 
were taught, the boys went into the vil- 
lage to do actual Christian work among 
their people. In such a center as this 
Christianity is reaching the educated Hindu. 
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To Cure Tuberculosis 


The third project which you would 
want to see if you were visiting our mis- 
sion work in India is the Visrantipuram 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. On a_ hillock 
three miles from the town of Rajahmundry, 
free from noise and dust, where the air 
does contain moisture, and where winds 
make the heat bearable, is located this in- 
stitution. It belongs to Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (the Lutheran 
Church of India) and is managed by a 
board and executive committee respon- 
sible to the church. It is financed by con- 
tributions from the mission, government 
grants, fees from patients, and special gifts 
and donations. The missionary in charge, 
Miss Metta Blair, receives her salary from 
the Women’s Missionary Society. The med- 
ical superintendent and his assistant,— 
both native doctors,—the nurses, labora- 
tory assistant, compounder, and other em- 
ployees are all paid from the general fund 
made up of subsidies and grants. 

Of the white buildings that crown the 
top of this hillock, the newer and more 
substantial are the two general wards, one 
for men and one for women, which have 
a total of thirty beds. There are four spe- 
cial wards, each with its own kitchen, 
where a member of the family who comes 
with the patient prepares the food. Some 
temporary sheds with palm leaf roofs and 
split bamboo for walls are used to house 
some of the patients and also for the 
kitchens. The doctor’s office and the small 
laboratory are in a small one-story re- 
inforced concrete building. Tiny bunga- 
lows serve as homes for the doctors, and 
our missionary in charge lives in a little 
two-room building that will some day be 
a private ward. 


Of Greatest Value 


A sanatorium like this, where tuber- 
culosis patients may be taken, can be ap- 
preciated only by one who has seen the 
living conditions of the poor in India. Even 
for those of us who were not ill this “vil- 
lage of rest,” which is the meaning of Vis- 
rantipuram, meant a relief after the heat 
of Rajahmundry. The open vista of land 
without towns, the blue range of Papi 
Hills, and the fertile plains that slope to 
the Godavari River, were a pleasant con- 
trast to the heat and dirt of some of the 
narrow streets of Rajahmundry. 

The last buildmg added to this institu- 
tion was the Selma Anderson Memorial 
Chapel which was dedicated last July 
while I was in India. This Gothic brick 
church with its high cross can be seen for 
miles around. Formerly morning prayers 
as well as the Sunday service for the sana- 
torium were held on the porch of the doc- 
tor’s office, but now in this new chapel, 
seated on the floor before a beautiful altar, 
patients and staff now worship. 

Thus in three distinctly different ways 
is the United Lutheran Church serving 
the people of India. In three varied activ- 
ities our Church is practicing the teachings 
of the Master. In each of these projects 
there is carried to the native the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. As Lutherans we are proud 
of the work of our Church; but only 
through our interest, our support, and our 
prayers, will these centers of Christian 
work be able to continue. 
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OUR CHURCH IN FRANCE 
Mr. C. H. Bach,* Paris, Writes of Activities and Difficulties 


Tue LuTrHeraN Church in France, a 
minority in the Protestant minority, suf- 
fers many disadvantages—financial, social, 
and racial. It is much affected also by the 
present general commercial depression 
and the agitation in public affairs. Yet it 
is still managing to “hold its own.” No 
center of work has been closed; there has 
even been a slight advance in home mis- 
sion activity, and the reports from outly- 
ing districts have been encouraging. They 
would be more encouraging, however, if 
there were more adequate funds at our 
disposal. Religious interest seems to be 
increasing; people welcome opportunities 
of holding divine worship, even coming to 
the most unsuitable little church or hall, 
or to private rooms, and giving support 
generously. The cost of living is, however, 
very high, and the government taxes are 
crushing; so the contributions of these 
small congregations can hardly keep pace 
with increased expenses of all sorts. Thus 
extension of our work becomes almost 
impossible. 

This seems, in France, and probably 
elsewhere, to be an age of extremes. On 
one side we have anarchy, immorality, 
atheism, class hatred, and on the other a 
widespread religious revival; the coopera- 
tion of societies for the protection of 
women and children, the sick, prisoners; 
the extension of the Scout movement and 
other moral efforts; more sympathy among 
Christian churches, etc. It is an open fight 
between good and evil. Lutherans are to 
the fore in many of these movements; 
their influence is out of proportion to their 
number. But perhaps the most important 
change is occurring in the inner life of 
our Lutheran Church. The younger clergy, 
especially, are beginning to realize that 
the Church is really catholic, apostolic, in- 
divisible; that her doctrine has come down 
from the earliest ages and that she is 
weally the manifestation of Christ on earth. 
This thought is bringing a new sense of 
reverence and harmony, and a new beauty 
into the forms of worship. 


Deficits Discourage 


Owing to unsettled conditions in France, 
it is the financial outlook of the Church 
which causes us the most anxiety. About 
eighteen months ago, the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Synod of Paris decided 
to start a drive in an effort to put its 
churches on a firm financial footing again. 
The chronic and increasing deficits of the 
previous years threatened the loss of three 
pastors and an obligatory re-grouping of 
parishes. The drive was a success. Eight 
parishes (if I remember well) undertook 
and succeeded in paying the full salary to 
their pastors when only three had done 
so before, and all the churches reported 
a substantial increase in their contribu- 
tions. If social conditions had remained 
more stable the Church would now be 
on a good financial basis, but the intro- 
duction of the 40-hour working week and 


* Mr. Bach is the son of the late Inspecteur 
Bach who visited America in 1923. 


many other hastily passed and immature 
social laws have, during the last eighteen 
months, raised the general cost of living 
by about 30 per cent. Some raw materials 
and certain imported goods, such as paper, 
have gone up 100 per cent in price and 
even more! And costs are still rising! Sal- 
aries have also been raised, but not in 
proportion to the cost of living. Further 
distress is caused by the fact that incomes 
have been seriously diminished by taxes 


and the commercial depression, which has ° 


resulted in the closing down of many 
firms, shops and centers of employment, 
and the reduction of dividends. It has been 
impossible to increase salaries of the 
clergy. 

Another source of anxiety is that, in 
order to maintain work in the suburbs of 
Courbevoie and Suresnes, it is absolutely 
necessary to build two new churches (the 
Roman Catholics have just constructed 36 
new churches around Paris!). But the cost 
of building has doubled, and the funds 
collected in these parishes have thus lost 
half their value. 


Day School and Tracts 


New activities are organized from time 
to time. Here are the two latest: 

Last autumn an infants’ day school was 
established in one of the Home Missions 
and excellent results were achieved. Rec- 
ognizing its value other parishes will un- 
doubtedly seek to organize similar schools 
next autumn, in spite of financial diffi- 
culties. 


A tract society will soon be initiated by 
our Home Mission to provide short, mod- 
ern, and attractive tracts to militate against 
all the misrepresentations of Christianity 
and Protestantism which are so common 
here. In nearly every case the fault must 
be laid to ignorance. We hope that this 
effort may be of profit to the whole Prot- 
estant Church in France. It is particularly 
needful because there is no regular tract 
society in the country. It should be re- 
membered that half the French are so- 
called free-thinkers, and they can be 
reached only by such publications. 

We must also refer in this report to the 
movement for union in the Reformed 
(Calvinistic) Church of France. The new 
common confession of faith is a rather 
vague text permitting a wide variety of 
interpretation, and this has been ac- 
cepted by the Free and the Methodist 
churches as well as the Reformed Church. 
When the fusion of all these bodies is 
completed this year, the United Reformed 
churches will outnumber the Lutheran 
churches by nearly ten to one. In making 
this comparison we take into account only 
the Lutheran Parishes of the Paris and 
Montbeliard Synods, which use the French 
language for all their services. (In the 
parishes of the Alsace Synods the German 
language is used.) It will become increas- 
ingly difficult to keep our independence in 
the midst of such reorganization of socie- 
ties and parishes, and in the face of the 
aggressive spirit of some of these brethren. 
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INTRODUCING CHURCHES 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


San Jose, Calif. The Mercury Herald 
of San Jose is running a series of articles 
to acquaint residents of this area with the 
church facilities offered them. Among 
them is a brief account of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Dr. William E. Crouser pastor. 

This is the story of the congregation: 

“Through the efforts of a hard working, 
aggressive young missionary, the Rev. 
Victor G. Tressler, twenty-three San Jose 
residents combined January 3, 1892, to or- 
ganize Grace Lutheran Church. 

“The twenty-three charter members first 
met in the old G. A. R. Hall, with services 
being conducted there during a period of 
three years. 

“In 1895 a lot was purchased on Julian 
Street near Second Street and a church 
building was constructed, with all bills 
except a mortgage of $3,650 paid by the 
time it was completed. 

“After a pastorate of nearly seven years, 
in which the church showed steady growth, 
Mr. Tressler was called to become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Hamma Divinity 
School in Springfield, Ohio, a position he 
filled until his death a few years ago. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. William E. Fry, 
who had to leave San Jose because of his 
health.. 

“The third pastor of the young church 
was the Rev. Arthur Bredenek, whose 
home was in Maryland. California offered 
no substitutes, to his way of thinking, so, 
like the Arabs, he folded his tent and 
silently went back after a homesick period 
of less than one year. 

“The Board of American Missions, 
financing the local church, then sent the 
Rev. William E. Crouser of Zion Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to assume charge. After a 
pastorate of nearly seven years he was 
called to the First Church, San Francisco, 
and the congregation was served for the 
next six years by the Rev. John E. Hoick 
of San Diego. 

“With Mr. Hoick’s retirement in the fall 
of 1915, a call was extended to Dr. Crouser 
and he assumed charge of the church for 
the second time January 1, 1916. To date, 
Dr. Crouser has served the local church 
three-fifths of the period of its corporate 
existence and three-fourths of the period 
of his entire ministry. 

“The church edifice is in good condition 
with one of the most comfortable and at- 


tractive auditoriums in the city. Facilities — 


are generously provided for educational, 
social and missionary purposes. A sweet- 
toned pipe organ lends dignity and beauty 
to the devotional and historic form of the 
worship. In the tower is a large bell given 
the congregation in loving memory of 
Mrs. Crouser’s parents. 

“A beautiful residence on South Fifth 
Street was bequeathed to the congregation 
for a pastor’s residence several years ago, 
bringing the property value of the church 
to $46,000. 

“The 300 church members are strictly 
American in ideals, methods and language. 
The church is a member of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and has con- 
tributed as generously as possible to the 
larger operations of the denomination. 
Three of its sons have entered the min- 
istry of the Gospel.” 
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THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


‘ "Tue IMPRESSIVENESS of progress will be- 


come visible and tangible to all visitors of 
the “World’s Fair and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition,” whose artificial 
golden gates will be opened February 18, 
1939, and close December 2, 1939. 

The setting of the exposition will un- 
doubtedly be unlike anything the earth has 
ever witnessed. For it human ingenuity 
‘and toil constructed an artificial island in 
‘the middle of San Francisco Bay, the 
‘largest harbor in the world, large enough 
‘to give anchorage to all shipping of the 
‘world at any time. This island has a sur- 
‘face of 400 acres. About 2,000,000 people 
‘reside round about the bay area. 

To facilitate communication and trans- 
\portation, the two largest bridges in the 
-world were constructed, leading from San 
Francisco in two opposite directions. The 
“Golden Gate Bridge” spanning the bay 
at the harbor entrance and leading toward 
the “Redwood Empire.” This bridge dis- 
plays the longest single span of any bridge 
upon earth. The span recently at a high 
wind blowing, swayed about fifteen feet 
| eeward from its center line; it is so con- 
structed as to allow a swaying of twenty- 
fone feet. The cost of the bridge with its 
)xapproaches was $33,000,000. The other is 
‘the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
erected at a cost of $77,000,000, tunneling 
Yerba Buena Island, from which a cause- 
~way 110 feet wide will lead to the exposi- 
jion upon “Treasure Island.” The island is 
more than a mile long and about two- 
thirds of a mile wide. Ferry boats will ply 
setween it and the shores. 

Transportation and accessibility to and 
‘rom the island will be provided by stages 

yver the bridge from San Francisco and 
Jakland and by ferry boats from both 

tities. Traffic can transport 50,000 persons 

ver hour; 12,000 automobiles will be af- 
orded parking space upon the island. “The 
>ageant of the Pacific” will dramatize the 
“Historical and modern civilization of the 
‘Western Empire.” 

Fifteen nations have to date pledged 
darticipation. All America, North and 
5outh, will be actively represented. Land- 
“scaping and gardening will be one of the 
-eatures. Arborizations and tree-bordered 
»oulevards, with flowering plants, shrubs 
ow trees, will be a pleasing feature. 


Twenty thousand trees have been planted, 
and tall trees have been transplanted, and 
are growing and flourishing, although they 
are surrounded by salt waters of the ocean. 

Illuminations will be especially spec- 
tacular, “like a jeweled island surrounded 
by waters that will reflect its brilliancy 
and tantalize human eyes with its quiver- 
ing, deceptiveness and bewilderment. 

“Oriental and Occidental architecture are 
employed in building construction.” Near 
the center of the island rises the 400-foot 
high “Exposition Tower.” The esplanade, 
almost a mile long, will lead through the 
“seven seas” thence to the “Lake of Na- 
tions.” The cost involved in establishing 
and making possible this exposition will 
approximate $50,000,000; 20,000,000 visitors 
are expected to visit the exposition. Two 
thousand workers are employed and 
$16,000,000 will be required to pay for the 
buildings alone. Future use of the island 
may grant the Federal Government the 
privilege to make it “The San Francisco 
Bay Metropolitan Air Terminal.” 

San Jose, Calif. Emit MEYER. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Batesville, Ind. The Rev. Harry L. 
Greenawalt was present at the regular 
church service at Greenford Lutheran 
Church, Sunday, July 17. The special oc- 
casion was the dedication of the new altar. 
The service was conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Eugene O. Hilt, and the Rev. 
Mr. Greenawalt gave the dedicatory prayer. 
The altar was a gift from the Greenawalt 
family as a memorial to the parents of 
Pastor Greenawalt, Mr. and Mrs. Dilworth 
Greenawalt, who had been members of 
the local church. 

The Rev. H. L. Greenawalt also deliv- 
ered the sermon for the day, using for 
his text, “We have a high priest... . We 
have an altar.” In this he spoke of the 
Lutheran heritage and his own experience 
of more than thirty-five years in the 
ministry. 

The cross for the altar was given by 
Mr. Roy Brown and family. The candelabra 
were given by Mr. Albert Lang and Mrs. 
Stuart Umstead in honor of their father, 
Mr. Henry Lang, and in memory of their 
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mother, Mrs. Henry Lang. The altar cloths 
were given by the Ladies’ Aid. 


East Canton, Ohio. A large congregation 
was present at Kountze Memorial Church 
for an altar dedication service, Sunday 
evening, July 17. The altar was a gift from 
Grace Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The dedicatory sermon, “The Significance 
of the Altar,” was preached by Charles 
D. Besch, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, 
Canton. It was a stirring scriptural mes- 
sage. The service was preceded by an 
organ recital by Mr. Philip J. Hodel, guest 
organist. The Rev. Ross R. Highberger, 
pastor of the church, presided. The altar is . 
furnished with a cross and candelabra, 
gifts from the Luther League. 

This congregation will soon celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of its beautiful memorial edifice, which 
was erected by the children of Christian 
and Margaret Kountze. In preparation for 
this celebration many improvements have 
been made during the past year. The 
Sunday school room has been refinished, 
a new carpet has been laid in the sanc- 
tuary, repairs have been made on the pipe 
organ, and an interchangeable outside bul- 
letin board, which was lighted for the first 
time on the evening of July 17, has been 
placed on the lawn. A hymn board, made 
by Mr. Harry R. Schurr of Calvary Lu- 
theran congregation, Wilkinsburg, Pa., was 
recently presented by the parents of the 
pastor. 


Mayport Parish, Pa. Three anniversaries 
take place in this parish this year. Zion, 
Shannondale, celebrates the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the dedication, cornerstone- 
laying, and building of the church. Salem, 
Kellersburg, celebrates its one hundredth 
birthday, and Bethlehem, Ohl, celebrates 
the thirtieth anniversary of its dedication. 

Salem is honoring its anniversary with 
a completely renovated interior. The 
church was newly plastered, varnished, 
and new floor coverings laid. This was 
done at an expense of approximately $500. 
This little congregation is again in the 
100 per cent benevolent class. The church 
exterior was painted about a year ago. 

Zion honors its anniversary with the 
installation of electricity in the parsonage 
and church. The church fixtures have been 
donated by Mr. C. H. Andrews of New 
Bethlehem, Pa. The complete cost of this 
installation will be $500. Each lamp will 
have a double set of bulbs with separate 
switch control. The vestibule lamp will 
be hung so as to reflect light into the two 
beautiful art glass windows above the door 
leading into the auditorium and the out- 
door entrance. Another lamp will hang 
just outside the front entrance while a 
flood light will light up the church prem- 
ises. 

Anniversary services will be held August 
21. Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, will be the morning 
speaker. The Rev. Kenneth Cornell has 
been invited as the main speaker for the 
evening. All former pastors are cordially 
invited to attend this anniversary. 

Zion Church is of old English Gothic 
architecture. Three electrical engineers 
recently visited this church and remarked 
that this is the most beautifully arranged 
old English Gothic architecture they have 
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seen in many years. Each engineer recom- 
mended the Gothic type lantern fixture 
for the church. The lanterns are being 
made special order by a Cleveland firm. 
The Rev. Arthur H. Blank is pastor of 
Zion and Salem in the Mayport Parish. 


Woodsboro, Md. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Woodsboro Parish, 
the Rev. Herbert H. Schmidt pastor, in- 
stalled a new lighting system in the church 
and the adult Bible school room. The in- 
direct lighting in the chancel, done by 
two men of the church, was also a wel- 
come improvement. 

On Sunday morning, July 3, the con- 
gregation gathered to worship, using the 
Common Service for the first time. One 
hundred twenty-five copies of the mission 
edition of the hymnal were dedicated for 
use in the pew and twenty copies were 
set aside for use by the choir. The con- 
gregation and pastor rejoice that the 
hymnals were donated by organizations 
and members of the church. The spirit 
of the congregation was evidenced again 
when the pastor was the recipient of a 
beautiful pulpit gown, the gift of two of 
the classes of the Bible school. 

Recently the property adjacent to the 
south side of the church was purchased. 
It will now be possible to remove an old 
building which has been hiding the beauty 
of the Woodsboro Church and to beautify 
the property with a lawn and shrubbery. 
A well on this property will make it pos- 
sible to install plumbing in the church 
building. 

On the evening of July 8 the choirs from 
the four churches of the parish gathered 
at the church for a rehearsal. The en- 
thusiastic group were directed in singing 
the Common Service and hymns by the 
Rev. John E. Sanderson and the Rev. 
Parker Wagnild. 


CHURCH BOOKS NEEDED 


The Rev. Herman Hammer, pastor of a mis- 
sion sponsored by the United Lutheran Church 
in America at Eldorado, Argentina, South 
America, informs Tue LurHeraNn that the con- 
gregation to which he ministers is in need of 
German hymn books. Specifically he asks for 
“Kirehenbuch fur Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Gemeinden,” deeming it probable that there 
are congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church who have these books but have ceased 
to use them. Pastor Hammer requests that they 
be sent “in care of the Rev. H. D. Hammer, 
Eldorado, Misiones, Argentina, in post pack- 
ages weighing not over twenty pounds.” Pas- 
tor Hammer writes that the extra hymn books 
are needed and hopes that there will be a 
prompt response to his request. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


OF TREMENDOUS interest to students of 
the Wittenberg School of Music and to 
many planning to study music on the Wit- 
tenberg College campus, Springfield, Ohio, 
is the announcement of the scholarship 
awards for the year beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

Director A. A. Beecher indicates that 
three of the most excellent and the most 
worthy students have been honored with 
tuition grants of $100 each. 

The students are Miss Gladys Nelson of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., a junior; Donald 
Schafer of Columbus Grove, Ohio, a 
sophomore; and Miss Margaret L. Goschke 
of Warren, Ohio, a freshman. Miss Nelson 
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is a pianist and a clarinetist. She was en- 
rolled in the Wittenberg Band Clinic, June 
20-July 3. Mr. Schafer is a tenor, and 
sings in the Fourth Lutheran Church 
choir in Springfield. Miss Goschke is a 
student of piano. 

The awards were given to the three 
highest students in the classes. The stu- 
dents had to be enrolled in courses of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in education or to the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


THE appointment of Dr. James W. 
Poultney of Baltimore, Md., as professor 
of Classics at Carthage College, has been 
announced by President R. G. Schulz. 
After graduating from the Gillman Coun- 
try School at Baltimore, Dr. Poultney en- 
tered Johns Hopkins University in 1925, 
where he received his Master’s degree in 
1932 and his Ph.D. in 1934. Dr. Poultney’s 
principal work was in Greek and Latin, 
but he has also taken graduate courses 
in Sanskrit, Classical Archaeology and 
Indo-European Comparative Grammar. 
During the past semester Dr. Poultney 
taught Classics at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Dr. Poultney holds membership in the 
American Philological Association, the 
Linguistic Society of America, and Phi 
Beta Kappa. He will arrive in Carthage 
shortly before the opening of school in 
September. 


A CENTENARIAN 


Wynne C. Boliek Interviews Church’s 
Oldest Member 


“THE DAYS of our years are threescore 
years and ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years—” does not apply 
in the case of “Aunt” Kate Monts of Little 
Mountain, S. C., who on July 13 celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday. 

The occasion brought together several 
hundred descendants of the MHouseal- 
Feagle families for their twelfth annual 
reunion. The date for the reunion this 
year was set for July 13 in order that the 
group might honor the oldest living mem- 
ber, “Aunt Kate,” and celebrate her one 
hundredth birthday. 

Mrs. Monts is the great-granddaughter 
of the family of Captain William Fred- 
rick Houseal, who came from Germany in 
1750 and settled in Orangeburg County, 
South Carolina. Later moving to New- 
berry County, he built the home several 
miles southeast of Little Mountain before 
the Revolutionary War—in which he 
served throughout its duration. After the 
close of the war his oldest son, John 
Houseal, built the residence which still 
stands in a fine state of preservation. The 
exercises for the reunion were held at the 
local school auditorium at ten o’clock. The 
invocation was offered by the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence of Little Mountain, president of the 
South Carolina Synod and pastor of Mrs. 
Monts. Ernest Houseal Kohn, D.D., of Mt. 
Holly, N. C., president of the association, 
was in charge of the meeting. Miss Ruth 
Feagle of Little Mountain made the wel- 
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come address with response by John Sease 
of New Brunswick, N. J. 

The first period of the reunion was de- 
votional and included favorite hymns of 
Mrs. Monts, which were sung at her re- 
quest while she listened in her parked 
automobile at the side entrance of the 
auditorium. Last year she sat in the au- 
dience, leaving her car without assistance 
on her crutches. Thirty years ago she ex- 
perienced the misfortune of breaking her 
hip and felt that this year she would not 
overtax her strength by getting out of the 
car. Two interesting addresses were de-- 
livered, the first by Dr. Rosalyn Summer 
Sease (Mrs. Virgil B. Sease) of New 
Brunswick, N. J. This was a most inter- 
esting account of an interview with Mrs. 
Monts, telling of events and customs from 
early youth to the present day. The sec- 
ond address was delivered by Dr. W. P. 
Houseal of Columbia who spoke on “The 
Influence of the Church Paper in the 
Home.” He offered as evidence the value 
of the church papers and other religious 
literature in these two families and the 
far-reaching influence they had. 

In the afternoon a reception was held 
for Mrs. Monts at her home, the residence 
of her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Shealy. At this time she re- 
ceived hundreds of greetings and good 
wishes from relatives, interested friends 
and visitors. 

Miss Sarah Catherine Feagle was mar- 
ried to George Nicholas Monts in 1865. He 
died in 1906. Their descendants are: Chil- 
dren, Mrs. J. M. Sease, Mrs. W. P. Counts 
and Mrs. W. B. Shealy, Little Mountain; 
grandchildren, Dr. Virgil B. Sease, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Miss Elberta Sease and 
Dr. J. C. Sease, Little Mountain; Mrs. Mc-_ 
Kendree Barr, Leesville; A. M. Counts, | 
Mullins; great-grandchildren, John Sease, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Margaret Sease and 
Belvin Sease, Little Mountain; Betty Barr | 
and William Barr, Leesville. 

It was the privilege of the writer to visit | 
“Aunt Kate” in her home a few days later | 
and interview this most interesting cen-_ 
tenarian. I found her sitting in a rolling | 
chair, from which she greeted me most 
cordially. She is a most interesting con- | 
versationalist and enters enthusiastically — 
into group conversations. She enjoys re- ; 
lating the stories of experiences during the f 
Civil War, and the way she tells of these | 
happenings is quite interesting and very | 
vivid. Of the war she says, “We were not > 
whipped,—just outnumbered and over-— 
powered.” She tells of going to the train | 
with her “sweetheart,” who after the war | 
became her husband, and says her gift to | 
him was a Testament. } 


Gettysburg Celebration Interests | 

She read with a great deal of interest | 
the recent articles about the Civil War} 
veterans’ reunion at Gettysburg and the 
stories relating the happenings in connec- | 
tion with the Battle of Gettysburg. t 

In speaking of her one hundredth birth- | 
day she says, “It was the greatest day of | 
my life.” It was estimated that she shook | 
hands with between 400 and 500 people. | 
This, also, was a thrilling experience for) 
“Aunt Kate.” Frequently her family was} 
somewhat concerned about her becoming 
tired from so much hand-shaking and kept} 
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asking, “Are’nt you tired, Aunt Kate?” To 
which she always replied, “No indeed. I 
am all right, so quit your frettin’.” She 
says that during the day a man working 
on the highway came in saying he just 
wanted to see a woman who was 100 years 
old. To which Aunt Kate replied, “All 
right, take a look.” Mrs. Monts relishes a 
dish of southern barbecue hash and will 
eat it at every opportunity whether the 
family thinks it best or not. She says, “I 
like it and have eaten it all my life, and 
‘I ain’t dead yet.” 

She remembers the first buggy that ap- 
peared in her community, and it is quite 
amusing now to hear her tell what a 
curiosity that was. How people would 
eome from great distances to see it, and 
‘men, women and children would stand in 
‘groups around it looking on with big eyes 
and open mouths. 

She tells of her early experiences in 
‘attending Sunday school and church serv- 
ices riding horseback behind her father. 
She says that her pastor was rather strict 
in seeing that they knew the catechism. 
She says he would ask us many questions 
-and “we had to know the answers.” “You 
know the book we used, Luther’s Cate- 
-chism.” She recalls learning the pro- 
‘nunciation and the definition of the word 
“synagogue.” She says, “Ill always re- 
member that word.” 

Of her school days she tells of the first 

and only time she was made to stand in 
ithe chimney corner. The benches used 
»were slabs with no back rest. A girl friend 
took a book and shook it up and down to 
show how an old horse trotted. Both of 
‘them laughed and when the teacher ques- 
‘tioned them they refused to tell. For this 
they were punished by being made to stand 
‘in the chimney corner. 
_ Aunt Kate can trace her ancestry back 
‘hrough a long line of faithful Lutherans 
‘so the time of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. She has been an interested and 
)4seful church worker al] of her life. While 
/n very recent years she could not attend 
he services she reads her Sunday school 
esson regularly each week, joins the fam- 
‘ly in daily devotions, has her own private 
‘Jaily devotions, and loves and reads her 
| JUTHERAN regularly. She likes daily papers 
ind good Christian literature. 

She tells of how on Communion days 
n her early life, services were held on 
friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
_ She says, “People were more ‘sociable in 
sarlier days than they are now. More 
ieighborly. They helped each other along. 

don’t believe there is as much pure re- 
-igion among people today as there used 
0 be.” 

Speaking of her long life Aunt Kate 
vays, “I never worried. Worry will kill 
nybody. I have made it a practice to take 
/nings as they come and make the best 
) £ them.” 

As to her eats she says, “I always eat 

, lain, wholesome food. I never care for 
ll these fancy fixin’s.” 
On her birthday Aunt Kate received 
| reetings by letter, airmail and telegram. 
‘lowers came in abundance. One nephew 
_ame by airplane from Portland, Ore. Rel- 
|| tives and friends were in attendance from 
|) ight commonwealths of the United States 
/nd from the District of Columbia. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY APPEAL 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


EveN a hurried trip into the South con- 
vinces that its climate has lost none of its 
softness and charm and that its hospitality 
retains its famed heartiness and flavor. 
North Carolina, with a population of a 
reputed ninety-eight per cent Anglo- 
Saxon extraction, seems likewise sin- 
gularly free from the unrest and upheavals 
of other and more congested industrial 
areas, 

There our Lutheran Church has centers 
of influence and power a few of which 
reach almost two hundred years. In the 
four centers of Salisbury, Charlotte, Hick- 
ory and Wilmington the Anniversary Ap- 
peal was presented in one week in June 
and was supported ardently by the pres- 
ident of synod, regional staff and area 
directors, pastors and leading laymen of 
the districts. Dr. John L. Deaton ably 
represented the Board at all these meet- 
ings, with other speakers assisting once 
or twice each. 

Our Church in the South is essentially 
mission-minded. The wide stretches of un- 
occupied territory, the evangelistic fervor 
of a spiritual ministry, and lay leadership 
trained to witness-bearing all conduce ta 
an effective program of Kingdom building. 
St. Mark’s pulpit in Charlotte, always ably 
filled, was successively occupied by pas-~ 
tors who were also the heads of the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the former United 
Synod of the South, in the person first 
of Dr. Robert C. Holland and then of Dr. 
Robert L. Patterson, and this influence 
has ever since acted like a leaven through- 
out the territory. 

Mission engagement in the South has 
proved that our Church has a Gospel that 
can triumph under the most diversified 
or difficult conditions, whether among the 
popular tourist centers of Florida, or in a 
region of great natural resources with 
its foreign populations like Birmingham, 
or in a growing industrial center like 
Chattanooga, or in rich, rural communities 
as in Rowan County, or in remote moun-: 
tain sections like Konnarock, Va., or 
Andrews, N. C. 

The success of the Anniversary Appeal 
will mean much to church extension in 
the South, and the South will rally to its 
wide objectives. W. C. SCHAEFFER. 


“WHERE TWO OR THREE 
ARE GATHERED” 


Cherished Traditions Make Continuance of 
Worship a Joy 


NestLeED in the heart of middle Ten- 
nessee is an old-fashioned church that 
knows the true meaning of these words. 
Eight Lutheran women faithfully carry on 
the work in this community. It’s the kind 
of church one would expect to find tucked 
away in a peaceful valley overshadowed 
by far-reaching hills. Rather, it is sit- 
uated on a maple-lined avenue in Dickson. 
Besides being the oldest brick structure 
in the city it is so quaint that travelers 
stop to inquire into its history. 

In the latter part of the sixties, several 
families of Lutheran faith came from 
Pennsylvania to settle in Dickson, Tenn. 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest—the Association of 
American Universities. 

Strong foundation preparation for busi- 
ness, teacher-training, home _ economics, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 


Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 


President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


> This ELECTRIC KY 59 
BULLETIN only 
Complete with 780 Steel Letters — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 
H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 
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Greatly in need of the mother church, they 
established St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
holding services at the home of the mem- 
bers, with the late Rev. E. M. Anthony 
coming from Bedford County once each 
month to assist. 

In 1891, with Mr--Anthony as regular 
pastor, an unfinished church building was 
purchased from the Presbyterians and 
work began in earnest. The church was 
more than a place for worship; it became 
a religious center for the citizens of Dick- 
son, regardless of church affiliations. On 
weekdays the children came here to 
school, with Miss Kate Boggs, a returned 
missionary from India as the “gentle 
school marm.” 

Pastors 


Among the pastors who followed Mr. 
Anthony were the late W. C. Barnett of 
Covington, Ky.; the late George Sinnsa- 
baugh; Charles Burgner of Lancaster, Pa.; 
A. H. Awl, Ph.D., Pennsylvania; Charles 
Seville, Nova Scotia; William L. Burger; 
W. F. Seidel; Grover C. Leonard, a re- 
turned missionary from Africa; and the 
late J. F. F. Kayhoe of Ohio. Many of 
these pastors also served Lutheran 
churches in Nashville, being only supply 
for the congregation in Dickson. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


Accredited Co-Educational 


Lutheran 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-legal, pre- 
dental, pre-theological, teaching, busi- 
ness administration, secretarial, gen- 
eral culture, science, and arts. 

New personnel service for guidance of 


students. 
Very moderate cost. 


For information address 


Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Opens September 6 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 


1018 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
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As the years passed the community 
grew, but the Lutheran membership de- 
creased; some families moved back to 
Pennsylvania, others joined the Church 
Triumphant. For twenty years the mem- 
bers were worshiping without a pastor but 
managed to keep alive the Sunday school 
and the Missionary Society, the latter win- 
ning recognition in the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod as a banner Thank-Offering 
Society. 

The Rev. I. W. Gernert, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church in Nashville, con- 
ducts services the second Sunday in each 
month. Every obligation of the church is 
kept up, with regular Sunday school gath- 
erings. 

Quaint Interior 


With the exception of electric lights and 
a metal ceiling, the interior of the church 
is as it was when the sainted German 
ladies knelt in their accustomed place for 
prayer. 

The key that unlocks the wide weather- 
beaten front door is six inches long, 
crudely made by a pioneer blacksmith. 

The walls gleam ivory between the oak- 
stained wainscoating and the ceiling. Prim 
benches are still arranged as of yore and 
occasionally one flecks a bit of cobweb 
from the still stiff backs. 

The pulpit is elevated, and is reached 
by three steps on either side. Directly in 
front and adjoining is the altar. All Lu- 
therans believe in the open Bible, and 
here one finds a large Sacred Book that 
has been in use for sixty years and is 
never closed. The print is extra large and 
the covering is worn threadbare. 


Organ Still in Use 


Perhaps the most interesting article in 
the church is the reed organ. Its keys are 
yellow, and the once bright red roses have 
faded from the carpeted pedals..Fifty years 
ago this organ was placed in the south 
corner, and during all this time only a 
mother and daughter have served as or- 
ganists. It has never been supplanted. 

Close by is an old cupboard containing 
old books, hymnals and records. Here is 
also kept the silver baptismal urn of rare 
shape which has not been in use for many 
years. 

The Communion Service is a thing of 
exquisite beauty, consisting of four pieces 
—a flagon, two chalices and a plate. In- 
scribed-on the flagon is the following: 

To the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Dickson, Tennessee. 
in memory of Miss Kate Boggs 

Missionary to India 
By the Young People’s Society 

St. Matthew’s Church 

Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dec. 25, 1882. 

An amusing incident occurred last year 
during the visit of a fire inspector, who 
insisted that the front door be changed 
to swing outward. One of the members 


-answered, “There is no use to make a 


change; there are eight members and a 
window for each in case of fire.” 

It all seems an old-fashioned picture in 
a modern setting, but the members would 
not have it different. So to everyone in 
Dickson, it is lovingly called, “the old 
brick church.” k. B.S. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, KALA- 
MAZOO, MICHIGAN, 
REDEDICATED 


As A RESULT of a debt liquidating pro- 
gram begun last November, Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich, the Rev. Clau- 
dius E. Jensen pastor, was rededicated 


Sunday, July 10. The Chief Service and 


the Service of Rededication were in charge 
of the pastor, who preached on the sub- 
ject, “The Church the Present-day Needs.” 
A letter of congratulation from the Rev. 
Calvin F. Stickles, president of the Mich- 
igan Synod, was read to the congregation. 

At 5.30 P. M. a Vesper Service was held 
with Frank E. Jensen, D.D., pastor of Mt. 
Zion Church, Chicago, father of:the pastor, 
preaching the sermon. An informal recep- 
tion followed in the social rooms. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 


On Tuesday evening, July 12, a Victory 
Dinner, in recognition of successfully re- 
financing the church indebtedness, was 
held. Mr. Paul C. Klein, general chairmar 
of the Refinancing Campaign Committee: 
acted as toastmaster. Hon. Frank E. Mc- 
Allister, vice-mayor and city commissioner 
of Kalamazoo, spoke on “The Church anc 
the City.” Mr. John C. Hoekje, registrar 
of Western State Teachers’ College, spoke 
on “The Church and Education.” Mr. Pau 
M. Tedrow, Kalamazoo County prosecuting 
attorney and the son of the first pastor 0: 
Trinity Church, spoke on “The Church 
and Crime.” Mr. Joseph J. Genthner 07 
Cleveland, Ohio, director of the Refinancing 
Campaign, gave the main address of the 
evening on “The Church and the Crisis.” 

Ralph J. White, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Grand Rapids, brought greeting! 
of the Michigan Synod. A word of appre- 
ciation was spoken by Mr. John E. Kreilick 
chairman of the Refinancing Trustees. 

The, present refinancing program mad 
possible the decorating of the church in: 
terior. This had never been done, and thu 
the present decorating has put a finishin 
touch to a very beautiful structure. Th 
walls are of a soft parchment shade, an 
the inner sanctuary of the chancel is i 
soft blue shaded into the wall color. Sym: 
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bols of the Christian faith are in the 
chancel, the high point of the church. 

One of the features of the newly dec- 
orated church is a little chapel which will 
be called the Narthex Chapel. This will 
be dedicated to the children of the church 
and will be used for private weddings and 
private meditation. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


In PLANNING for its eighty-first year 
which begins this fall, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity has a program of expansion out- 
lined for the coming years to include an 


‘addition to the library fast outgrowing its 


present quarters, a new conservatory of 
music building, a new classroom building, 
and an addition to the new gymnasium. 
All these new buildings are projected in 
keeping with carefully worked-out plans 


_to meet the needs of a student body of 


- four or five hundred. 


Susquehanna University at present of- 
‘fers four distinct curricula: Liberal Arts 
(A.B.) for lawyers, ministers, doctors, 
teachers; Business Administration (B.S.) 
for preparing business leaders; Commer- 


_ vial Education (B.S.) for educating teach- 


ers of commercial subjects and the train- 
ing of secretarial workers; Music (B.Mus.) 
for preparing concert musicians, teachers 
of public school music and to enhance our 


| music appreciation in general. 


Susquehanna University describes its 
objectives as those which belong to a high- 
grade, definitely Christian college where 
an effort is constantly made to weld to- 
gether scholarship and character. 

According: to announcement made re- 


cently by President G. Morris Smith, a fund 


of $5,000 has been raised as an eightieth 


_ anniversary addition to Susquehanna Uni- 
_versity’s endowment fund. The gifts come 


from trustees, alumni, and interested 
church people. This increase brings the 
permanent funds of the institution to well 
over $400,000. Dr. Smith has set before 
the constituency of the university the goal 
of $1,000,000 for endowment, stating that 
public institutions of an independent char- 
- acter need a deep and substantial anchor- 
age in the affections and support of the 
people. 
Camp Susquehanna 

Approximately 125 girls and boys from 
the Central Pennsylvania area registered 
at Camp Susquehanna on the university’s 
campus during the week of June 18. This 
was the sixteenth year for the boys’ divi- 
sion of the camp; but the girls’ division 
was an innovation this season. Fifty girls 
took advantage of its privileges. 

Miss Verna Utz of Williamsport had 
charge of the girls’ division and the Rev. 
Walter E. Brown of Danville was director 
‘in charge of the camp. Other officers in- 
cluded the Rev. Joseph Janson of Sun- 
bury, assistant director; the Rev. Harry 
Shoaf of Jersey Shore, athletic director; 
and the Rev. Ernest Bottiger of Milton, 
'music director. Teachers included the of- 
ficers and Dr. C. H. Stine of Lock Haven, 
the Rev. Paul Keller of Nittany, the Rev. 
P. A. Delauter of Mifflintown, and Miss 
Grace Fisher of DeLand, Fla. Ministers 
of the local synod and young women of 


WHEN You CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN 


many dollars since the Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a change of address to the 
publisher, which formerly was done free. Your co-operation 


will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


the church were the counselors. 

The camp was divided into seven groups 
of boys and six groups of girls to com- 
pete in organized athletics. Religious 
classes occupied the camp routine in the 
morning, and in the afternoon supervised 
recreation was enjoyed. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Whereas, in the Providence of Almighty God, 
Mrs. J. H. Waidelich, beloved wife of our pas- 
tor, J. H. Waidelich, D.D., has been called from 
the Church Militant to the Church Triumphant, 
we, the members of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, do hereby adopt the following: 

That we bear witness to her immeasurable 
service to the church at large; to her ability 
of leadership as manifested in the establishing 
of some of the great organizations of the 
tele namely, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, 

That we give grateful expression for the 
sweet fellowship, sound judgment and wise 
counsel we enjoyed in the work under the lead- 
ership of our departed president, 

That we humbly bow in submission to the 
will of our heavenly Father Who has removed 
her from our midst, 

That we carry forth to the best of our ability, 
the work which was so dearly cherished by her, 

That we express to her sorrowing family our 
sincerest sympathy, asking that the God Who 
consoled and encouraged her in her hours of 
sorrow and grief, console them now in their 
loneliness, 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the bereaved family; that a copy be recorded 
in the minutes of our Society, and that a copy 
be sent to THE LutHeRAN for publication. 

Mrs. Robert S. Frick, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weidemoyer, 
Mrs. Sidney R. Turner. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Birch, Albert E., from 2020 W. Lake of Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn., to 2612 W. Auer 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Boerstler, Samuel, from 940 E. 22d St., Erie, 
Pa., to 219 Ridge Ave., New Kensington, Pa. 

Clark, Robert R., from 222 Cemetery St., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., to Hartleton, Pa. 

Eshbaugh, J. F., from 215 E. South St., Hills- 
dale, Mich., to Alden, Minn. 


Gearhart, Nevin, from 227 N. 7th St., Allen- 
town, Pa., to 41 N. 13th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Haugse, Ernest, from 2306 Oak St., Omaha, 


Nebr., to Box 44, Wolbach, Nebr. 
Karpenstein, J. H., from 34415 Argues St., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., to 1358 Scenic Ave., Berk- 
eley, Calif. 
Pett, E. H., from Home, Kan., to Linn, Kan. 
Pfunke, Harry, from 49 Preston St., Belleville, 
N. J., to 45 Forest St., Belleville, N. J. 
Schmitthenner, August F., from R. F. D. 3, 
Brerabe ead Tit. Ne Xs, tO. kk. Ds 1, Lopez, 


a. 

Stahl. E. F. C., from 106 Neal Ave., Newark, 
Ohio, to 92 Day Ave., Newark, Ohio. 

Staub, Charles E., from 408 W. Broad St., Haz- 
leton, Pay, to 521 Lincoln St., Hazleton, Pa. 
Wallace, Ww. F., from R. F. D. 1, Corydon, Ind., 

to Harlan, Ind. 

Zinck, D.D., A. A., from 2115 Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to 2101 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Setzer, Roy N., from 1621 Goodyear Ave., 
Brunswick, Ga., to Eulonia, Ga. 

Stemmermann, Albert, from Ehrhardt, S. C., 
to Chapin, S. C. 

Westenbarger, B. L., from 2933 S. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to 82912 N. Hobart Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L..-FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


When in 


MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 113th year 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 
For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


A PANE SPIGRS.SOUDIOS 


4] STAINED-Glass-CRAFSSLON 

(yi] + FOR OVER 50 YEARS 

j fi 50 WEST-15 STREET -NEWYORK 
‘ly 


BRONZE TABLETS 
INQUIRIES -INVITED-NO- OBLIGATION 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


tbs 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 
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RALLY DAY REQUISITES 


NEW RALLY DAY CARDS 


Printed in six colors on high grade offset stock. 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 100. 


RALLY DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


< 
Bey 
io 


peels Cees eae Ee 4 No. 1. An inexpensive envelope in our own 
No. 1932—Primary design, printed in black on stout white stock. 
Department Size, 414 x 2% inches. 


Price, 30 cents a 100; $2.00 a 1,000. 


ieee ie PSS Rr as 


No. 1933—Junior Department No. 1934—Young People, Senior, and 
General Card 


No. 3006-L. Lithographed in colors and made 
of strong stock. Size, 444 x 24% inches. 


Price, 40 cents a 100; $3.50 a 1,000. 
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NEW REOPENING DAY INVI- 
TATION POSTCARD No. 1844 


Be sure anid nea « 
1s wgrobun Pp Vee ee 
oles ee soe 
Ok ie 


‘ No. 198i Beprees 
Department and Adults 
RALLY DAY SOUVENIRS 
Nos. 1050 and 1051 (New) 


The demand for Rally Day Souvenirs is getting larger each year. It is something the 
scholars can carry home and appreciate. Something that will make them want to come again. 
Size, 234 x 2% inches. Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


sm 


Reopening 
3 oon a 


Intended for schools which have no summer — 
sessions, and for which the regular Rally Day 
Invitation Cards would not be altogether suit- ‘ 


No. 1050 No. 1051 able. 


CELLULOID RALLY DAY BUTTON Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 
No. 14 (New Design) 


A popular souvenir for presentation on this occasion. Made up with 
attractive design done in colors. Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


